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GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 


“ Knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 


Phil. i. 17. 
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Por the Gospel Advocate, titudinarians, who have stripped Chris- 

ON THE APPLICATION OF THE Term Uanity of almost every thing whic! 


SECTARIAN, 


- 
VV E hear much of the imperfection 
of language, and it is indecd to he fa- 


mented that it should sometimes prove 


so in idequate to the tuil expression of 


our ideas; but much greater inconve- 
nience is frequently occasioned by the 
abuse of from jzno- 
and inadvertence, but some- 


times fromm a wilful perversion of terms. 


language, often 
rance 


Among other words which are used at 
the present day in a very loose and 
invidious sense, are the terms sect and 
secierian, as expressive of theological 
Thus 
ot Christians, and sectarian doctrines. 
But the Christian world may be con- 
sidered as a body or society, holding 
certain doctrines, or agreeing in some 
common profession of faith, which 
serves 2s a bond of union. ‘Those de- 


distinctions. we hear of sects 


nominations of believers, who difler in 
certain articles of faith from this great 
body of Christians, who have at all 
times and in al! places, held such ar- 
ticles as of primary importance, may 
properly enough be termed sectarians; 
because by errours ot belief 
they cut themselves off from the gene- 
ral communion of the Christian world. 
This idea is frequently jost sight of, 
and it would be amusing, were not the 
su>iect of too serious a naiure to ad- 
mit of levity, to hear our modern la- 
= ADVOCATE, VOL. II. 


these 


distinguishes it from deism, talk with 
so much gravity of doctrines as being 
sectarian, which are, and have been, 
from the earliest times, considered a’ 
catholick doctrines, and are received as 
such by all who cal! themselves Chris- 
tians, except a handful, comparatively 
speaking, of persons who are engaged 
with a zeal, which would do credit to 
a better cause, in endeavouring to in- 
volve the plainest and most fundamen- 
tal doctrines of our religion in doubt 
Thus we have lately 
heard some hymns condemned as being 
sectarian, because they inculcated the 
doctrines of the atonement 
and divinity of our Saviour, ‘ the life 
to use the words of a re- 
English divine, ‘** of the 
Christian system.’? What an abuse of 
language must he be guilty of, who can 
find fau!t with a performance for a qua- 
lity, the very reverse of that, by which 
it is characterized. 

With gentlemen of the modern 
school, however, every thing, we sup- 
pose, which does not coincide with 
their liberal, or to speak more plainly, 
levelling views, is to be branded with 
the name of sectarian, although so far 
from being liable to that reproach, it 
may be one of those grand features of 
Christianity, which no age or country, 
that has embraced the religion of Christ, 
has failed to recognize. We cannot 


and perplexity. 


catholick 


and blood,”’ 


spectable 
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but protest against such a gross and 
disengenuous perversion of terms, por 
can we refrain from cautioning our rea- 
ders againsi it. It certainty requires 
no common degree of assurance for 
persons who are so obviously exposed 
themselves to the ch: ree of entertain- 
ins sectarian views, which separate 
them from a vast majoriiy of the Chris- 
!, to bring charges of this na- 
ture ag inst those, who are so far from 
beins justly liable to censure on that 
account, ‘that the very facts, which pro- 
voke their antmadversion, prove that 
it is unmerited, Mie 


tian work 


The necessary duty of family prayer, 
and the veplorable cendition of 
prayerless faimilics considered. In 
a letter irom 2 minister to bis pa- 
rishioners. From the first volume 
of religious tracts of the’ society for 
promoting Christian knowledge. 


Tux neglect of daily prayer is a de- 
favit of that high nature, and dismal 
consequence, that mv desire of your 
salvation consirains me, my dear bre. 
thiren, to try something out of the com- 
mon wav os my pastoral care, in wiit- 
in: this ‘etter to you, to endeavour to 
reclaim you from it: For to live with- 
out prover, is tolive as ** without God 
n the world ;” as if we were sufficient 
to prescrve and provide for ourselves 
ip a!!! wur concerns, and despised he!p 
from avove; and as if we thought our- 
seives so pertectly vord of sin, that we 
neaded not God’s grace or mercy. 
Which is a very high degree both of 
impiety 2ud insolence, enough to make 
any one tremble that considers it, ex- 
cept it be the senseless atheist, if there 
be any such monster in the world. 
Ihave very often shown you both the 
sin and danger of this inexcusable neg- 
lect, in my sermons; and now come 
to leave this standing testimony of my 
care for your souls at your houses, that 
I may stand clear of your blood, if ye 









perish in this criminal! Omission : and 
perish ye will, without all peradven- 
ture, if ye thus keep at a distance » from 
God by a cous!ant neglect of hiin, and 
hardening your hearts against him: : 
for the Roly Ghost expressly testifies, 
that “suchas are far from God s hall 
perish; Psal. Ixxiii. 27.; and there-§ 
wpon concludes, that * it is good to 
craw near unto God.” ver. 28. Andd 
the holy scriptures throughout, which} 
assure us, on the one hand, that. * if 
we seek God, he will be found of us,” 
do as positi ively declare, on the other 
hand. that, ‘tif we forsake God, he 
will cast as off for ever.” 

This is most unquestionehly appli a 
cable to every prayeriess person, and 
will, [lLope. awaken every one, into 
whose hancs this admonition shall fall,f 
to a conscientious observance of daily 
praver, thiotgh the grace of almizht ye 








































God in our Lord Jesus Christ. . 

But my present design is, to me 
the daily exereise of prayer in familiesy ' 
withovt which no family can begin off! 
end any day as they ought; because ¢ 
they neglect that morning and evening 4 





iin : , ei 
sacrifice, which God requires on theif ; 
hands ; and so they incur bis d ispleag 
eure, when they might enjoy his b less £ 














ing. Bb 

St. Paul delivers our Master's wi!lj # 
to us, as to this poim, iw these words 9m 
* Put on the whole armour of God§«€ 
praying always with all prayer andj t 
supplicetion in the Spirit.” Eph. vid p 


18.; which requires our constant per tf 

















formance of all kinds of prayer, inf & 
their season, in a spiritaal manner FA 
So that if we are wanting in the reaq 

sonable or due observance of roi ay 
prayer in our closets, or of pub licks tc 
prayer in the congregation, or of pri wD 
vate prayer in our famili es, our Chris@ us 
tian armour is not com plete, and way Me 


lie open, in that respect, to the arrowg W 
and batteries of our spiriiual enemie: th 
who seek ali advantages egainst us™ ol 
yea, and we thereby provoke God tea 
deliver us up into their hands, foraqgth 
muchas we donot crave his aid; whid 
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and § is the only sufficient protection from 
en- | them. ‘The words of the prophet Je- 
com @ remiah are very dreadiul. Jer. x. 25. 
and @ ** Pour out thy fury upon the heathen 
‘m: > that know thee not, and upon the ia- 


‘es. milies that call not upon thy name.” 
This 4s spoken indeed of the idolatrous 
heathen; but Christian families, who 
have not so much knowlecge or sense 
And fee! God’s infinite periections, as to con- 
hich # straia them to cail upon his name by 
«ii daily prayer, may read that text with 
us.’ trembling hearts, since they degenerate 
into the sinful stupidity of the heatbens 
as to this; and af they contract the 
Favoiul guilt, they will be obnoxious to 
the dreadiul punishment. Yea, since 
Christians sin against clearer light, 
stricter vows, and more abundant mer- 


ppli-f 
, and 
intel 
fall, 
daily§ 


j hive 
Pebtl s 


4 
: 


cies thav the leathens, they must ex- 
pect a greater condemnat.on. 

And here it is fit to be considered 
by all governours of families, with due 
press) regard and application, that those sins 
ilies) Which we might have prevented in our 


wibv = 


jamilies, by our religious government 


in OF 

‘seta of them, will be most justiy iniputable 
enince 40 us before the judgment seat of our 
theirs Lord. For in this we hide the talent 
splea-§ of power and authority which our Lord 
bless-— gave us, in a napkin, which ought to 


have been employed in his service, 
and for the good of those. he had com 









swell 
cords @ mitted to our care. And surely, the 
God cries and accusations of persons so near 
. apd) to us as those of our families, will 
hh. via. pierce us with a peculiar sharpness in 
1 pers the day in which we must appear to- 
-er, im gether before God, to give account for 
onnerm all that we have done in the body. 
e rea The remark of the most reverend 
secre archbisbop Tilletsen is very apposite 
ublick§ to this case, and very awful and awaken- 
of priging: {t ought,” says he, ‘* tomake 
Chris Us tremble, to think with what bitter- 
nd wey bess and rage our children and servants 
arrows Will fly in our faces in the judgment of 
emiedg the fast day, for having been the cause 
ist us Of their eternal ruin, for want of due 
God vacate, on our part, to prevent it. In 
- foraqg that day,” continues he, ‘* next to God 
whic 2nd our consciences, our most terrible 


accusers will be those of our own 
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house ; nay, those that came out of our 
own bowels, and were not only a part 
of our family, but of ourselwes.”’ Con- 
sideg this eflectualiy, I beseech you, 
my brethren, whilst it may be prevent- 
ed; for whosvever bas the sense and 
bowels of a man, must think sucha 
case intolerable, if he does indeed be- 
lieve it. 

A Christian family is a society of* 
persons that own the same God and 
Saviour, are obiiged by the same reit- 
gious Vows and rules, are agreed in (he 
sane worship, eucompussed with the 
same iniirmilies, sensible of the same 
wants, and liable to the same dangers ; 
so that they are ail equally concerned 
to unite thei hearts and lips in the 
same petitions to theirheaveniy Father, 
and to solicit bis mercy by the com- 
bined strength of their faith and pray- 
ers; espectally considering that our 
blessed Saviour has made peculiar pro- 
mises of his gracious presence, ** where 
two or three are met together in his 
name.”? Matt. xvili. 

How then can a pious master and 
mistress of a family remain unconcem- 
ed in the loss of such datiy oppertuni- 
ties of giorifying God, and of receiving 
benefits suitable to their common ne- 
cessities; of ail which they wilfully 
deprive themselves and families, whilst 
they neglect to pray together, 

The faithful servants of God are dis- 
tinguished by their pious hiousehold 
government, both in the old and new 
testament. Abrabam and Joshua, Cor- 
nelius and Aquila, stand renowned 
upon record for (be piety ot their house- 
holds, and will remain so to the end 
of the world. And surely, the faith 
and zeal of a good householder be duly 
vigorous and steadiast, be cannot but 
delight to call the litue assembiy of bis 
family together to wership their infi- 
nitely good and gracious God, in whose 
hands their breath is, and from whom 
cometh their salvation. And such as 
have experienced the satisfaction and 
benefit of so doing, will never omit the 
seasons that are proper for this useful 
and delightful practice. 
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It is piety and devotion that princi- 
pally distinguishes a tamily of Chris- 
tians froma hut of heathens. Others 
eat, and drink, and converse together ; 
but Christians worship, and praise, and 
serve God together, through the me- 
diation of his Son Jesus Christ. 

And God biesses such devout fami- 
lies with peculiar blessings. These 
are the proper means to promote reli- 
gion and virtue in the several members 
of the family ; and thus they will come 
to make conscience of their relative 
and social duties. The just sense of 
religion will make chil: lren re specttul 
and obedient to parents, for the Lord’s 
sake, and wil constrain servants to be 
diligent, faithiul, and submissive, to 
their masters on earth, for the fear of 
their Master in heaven. And _ tor the 
same reason will the superiours in such 
afamily be kind, affable, and gentle, 
towards their inferiours ; and thus will 
the whole tamily become peaceable, 
loving, and contented ; 


wisdom, holiness, and peace. And 
withal, they take the true measures to 
have their lawful undertakings and out- 
ward enjoyments both blessed and 
sanctified. 

Thus will a religious family appear 
honourable to all men, espec ially to all 
virtuous and pious people, who cannot 
but rejoice to behold their pious order, 
and their Christian fellowship and de- 
portment, and will, with admiration, 
call them blessed, and aflirm, that God 
is among them of a truth. 

But, on the contrary, where the gov- 
ernment of a family is not given to 


God by piety and devotion, it falls of 


course to the devil, according to the 
measure of its impiety ; which will be 


apt to advance apace, from the want of 


a serious acknowledgment of God, and 
devout application to him; and thus 
will such a family be apt to grow disso- 
lute, and to abound in vice, discord, 
and disorder, aud to be exposed to 
many troubles and calamities. 

But I would not here be understood 
fo sum up the whole matier of family 
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tor the spirit of 
supplication introduces the spirit of 
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religion in daily prayer: there oucht 
also to be frequent reading We God's 
holy word in a serious and alientive 
manner, with the use of some plain, 
approved exposition of it, for the bene- 
fit of the more ignorant, when time 
best admits of it. There ought, like- 
wise, to be an industrious recollec-| 
in which they may § 
assist each other. ‘They ought] 
» God in psalms and enna ll 
where they are 
it with decency and con-f 
‘The children and servants 
ought to be duly catechised. ~‘Theref 
ought to be a peculiar regard to thef 
Lord’s day, in which the master of the i 
fumily is required, by the express law 
of God, to look to all within his gates 
whether domesticks or strangers, 
the fourth commandment. And_ there 
ought to be a just discourayement o! 
vice, and countenance of virtue f 
‘These things are ot the greatest im.71 
portance ; for hereby many a person | 
may be brought to a serious sense Ol! 
religion, even in the detect of more] 
publick ministrations; and may thus! 
also be preserved from the most flacrantll 
contagion of publick debsaucheries, andl 
under the most violent rege of pub lick#t 
persecutio n. And hereby may many7t 


a good minister be trained up for theffa 
God, 


PRA NR 008 a 


tion of 
mutually 
to praise 
tocether. 
performing 
venience. 


sermons, 


capable olf 
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service of the church of as vt 
find in the case eof Timothy, mentioned 
by St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 5. and iii. hin 


where the peivet instructions of a piou: 
mother and grandmother, served tab 
bring up a very good bishop tor theft 
church of Christ. Ww 

Yea, there cannot be a more eflec4fe 
tual means taken to make a nation vir§p: 
tuous and prosperous, than by introw 
ducing Christian discipline and devogec 
tion into families. Could we bring thi 
to prevail universally among us, in @ 
serious and becoming manner, it woul 
happily introduce that blessed chang@afl 
which has been long desired, and wit@be 










ed by many pious persons among us 
I mean, a national reformation, whic 
is the greatest of earthly blessing 


PAARL. 
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this must be effected some 
or other. or we shall certainly be 

y our iniquity. Now I say, 
the pious reguiation of fumilies. in this 
naticn, would reoder the whole nation 


reht J And truly, 
Wa) 
jiive ruiped by 
iain, ‘ 
ene- 

° | , 

tiine Fy regular 


: 
9 


like- i 


igious ; as the heating 


“4 leper makes the 


Ae 
aba re, 


o! all ithe parts of 


Mec: 9 whole body sound ; end itberetore eve- 
may | ry governourol a family ts either a. pub- 
cbt!) lick benaeiactor, or a publick grievance, 


ymns i accoiding to the good or 
le of @ ment of bis family. 


{ , 
Upon the whole matter, then, who- 


ill manage- 


7 
\ antl soervel prac wey Com : 


‘herela God, ihe pemty'« of his church, the in- 
the 


the vendieeld and 


} j 
Ris rensgion, 


o thel# terest oF 
it the 
~ law 
sates, 


48 th 


t 

eterna! 
twellare of his children, the diligence 
pand faithfulness of his the 
i quietness and comtort of his family, the 
. the peace of hi 


this country. 
| ‘ 
servants, 


there 
ent ol 


honour ot his name, 
: 
t and the 


iconscience, salvation of 
constraining 


‘soul, will find reasons to 
engage in constant family prayer, and 


with 


st tine 
verson srelicious household government ; 


se Oi}out which he appears too little concern- 
moreged for his greatest pubiick and private 
thus#interests on earth, as well as tor his 

icranta@ immortal concerns. 

S, andl And how will ye bear if, mv bre. 


ublick i thre n, when ye come at last to sum up 
» Jost for want of asking, 
at phe disorders that muiti- 
for want of a due 
the gover- 


many i the mercies 
or the pene the 
iplied in your familie 
tioned! discharge of your duties as 
ij. 15.)nours thereof ? 
,piou} Truly, sirs, my heart bleeds, and my 
ved tabowels are pained, when | consider 
or the@the dismal end of thie contempt ot God, 
}What can vou say, by way of apology, 
eflec#ior so pernicious a neglect? What 
lon vite pain would it have put you to, to have 
worshipped God in your family?) What 


as we 


intro: 
1 devolcould you have lost by such a blessed 











ing thidand becoming practice ? How could 
is, in @you think it a loss of time from your 
t woul@other business, when by it your other 


chang 
rd wil 
eavour 
ng us 
, whic 
essing 


aflairs would certainly have prospered 
better in your hands? How could you 
refrain from prayer, under the many 
oubts, and fears, and miseries, of this 
ncertain life? Since you acknowledge 
n infinitely wise, great. and good God, 


ults the glory of 


prosperity of 
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that governs all things, how could you 
slight both his favour ead his wrath? 
If you have a friend, on whom you 
very much depend for your outward 
livelihood, you court and crouch to 
him continually, and gladly jay by all 
other business, when you can do any 
thing to serve him. And can you neg- 
lect yome infinite Benefactor trom day 
to day ? Does he not preserve your 
lite and being?) Does he not open his 
haod, and hil you with all manner of 
plenteousness ? Does he not ofier you 
thse eichable riches of his love in 

begotten Son?) And must you 


his only 
not perish now, and for ever, without! 


ubse 


bis grace and mercy ? Alas! where is 
your reason, your conscience, your 
common sense, when you omit any 


sort ot requisite devotion to our intiniie- 
ly glorious and bountiful God, 
to serve is pertecit tieedom, 


be related as 


Wiem 
to Whom to 
a regenercie child, is the 
greatest honour, aud whom to enjoy is 
the greatesi happiness. 

low will the very heathens rise up 
in the last judgment and condemn you ? 
The y had a notion of Ceilies 
which partic ularly watched over their 
l and 
succoured them in their bouses: 
they and penetes 
were punctual in their datly oblations 
tothem. ‘These, alus! paid 
stitious worship to imaginary deiiies. 
But we have the know ledge of the only 
true God, and the only Mediator, and 
the spiritual and true worship, which 
alone he wit! acce pt. And how inex. 
cusable shall we be, if we put not cur- 
selves and families under the shadow of 
his wings ? Especially since we know 
his condescending promise, that, * i 
we love him, and keep his command- 
ments, be will Jove us, and come unto 
us, and make his abode with us.’ 

Let me, therefore, beseech you, my 
brethren, as you would give me hope 
ot ening, any considerable cood among 
you, and of our comtort: ‘ble meeting 
together in another world, that each of 
you would piously take up Joshua’s 
resolution: * As for me, and my house, 


some 


detence d en 
the sc 
and 


domestic} k affairs, 


called laves 


a Su] cr 
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we will serve the Lord.” ShdW your- 
_ selves such serious votaries of our hely 
religion, as to call your families te- 
gether, at least twice every day ; and 


alter the serious reading efsome part of 


Cied’s holy word, unite 
your heavenly Father, for his blessings 
upon you in soul and body, in this Iile, 
and that to come; and may it please 
him, ** who sees you in sewret, to re- 
ward you openly,” amply, eternally. 
So prays your aflectionate pastor, 
} 


W. 


in prayers to 


SERMON.—No. 


x! 
IN WHICH THE 
SHED, AND 
ORGANIZED.* 


ON THE MANNER 
PEL WAS ESTABLI 


CHRISTIAN RCH 


Gtus- 
THE 
Clit 


or 


St. Joun xiv. 25, These things 
have I spoken unto you, yet 
present @ th you. = «But the Cowfor- 
ter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
the Father will sendin my name, he 
shall teach yourall things, and bring 
wll things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you, 


20. 


being 


whom 


Tuar the Christian religion is a divine 
revelation, is a proposition, to which 
every, person who poner to be a 
Christian will readily assent. And 
that the constitution of Christian 
church was formed by divine wisdom, 
is also admitted by a large portion of 
the Christinn world. 

Still, although these propositions 
gain a general assent, unless the par- 
ticulars included in them be seriously 
and attentively considered—unless the 
manner in which this revelation was 
communicated, and bas heen preserved 
—wunless the way in which the church 
was organize] be particularly traced, 
the faith, on these points, will be de- 
fective: and a defective faith will sel- 
dom fail to beget errours in doetrine, 
and deviations from the divine arrange- 
ments of the church. For such a faith 
yields too much scope for pride and 


the 


* Preached before the general convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, October 31, 1821. 


Sermon.—No. XI. On Jgnn xiv. 25, 26. 
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vanity : and ogainst these, it is cee. 
tain, we can never be tvo strongly for. 
tified. 

In 


ard Jinal establishment of 
tocether with Ue 
ten 


tiie Gospel: 
formation of the Chrisg-9 
church. a he SC 


dierent in themselves, were intima 


ly connected and must cuntinue so, tof 


the en: ot the world. 

Not long after our blessed Lord en- 
tered upon hits pub lick ministry, he 
selected twelve apostles. These 
were com- 
panions—to learn lis doctrines 
ness 


his 
to be made his immediate 
—{u wit: 
bis mirae! 
of his pure and pious lite. It i: 
he sent them out into the world. 
message they proclaimed 
- the king lom 
hand.”’ He vested 
to work miracies, they we 
oniy qualitied to call the peopie 
pentance, masmuch as the 


true, 
but the 
Was | 
that of 
them with 


but 2s yell 


Messiah was about to cotmmence. 
For nearly years, these 
were his constant companions. 


heard his publick preaching 


three 
They 
and 
private illustrations: and it might be 
supposed, that they must have acquir 
ed a pretty correct knowledge of his 
doctrines. But admitting that they 
were men ef good capacities, and we 
have no reason to suppdse that they 
were not, the leading points of bis re 
ligion were of so high a character, and 
the circumstances ot his birth, his lite 
and his death, were so completely in 
terwoven with his teaching, that | 
was impossible to have a distinct vie 
of the whole systein, until the scené 
was closed, aud he had ascended in! 
heaven. 
did bear and did comprehend while | 
was present with them ; such is th 
fallacious nature of the human meme 
ry, that without the security promise 
in the text, we could have had b 
slender confidence in the correctne 
of their witness. But the assuran 
that the Holy Spirit would bring a 
things to their remembrance, yiel 


things, althunsh I 


arely,) 
heaven was atl 
oe er 


to re: 
re jun of thej 


men 


bisl 


this discourse, therefore, we shall] 
endeavour to truce the origin, progress, | 


le-l 


es, and to be spectators§ 


And with regard to what the@, 
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Cet | the most complete satisfaction that 
lore @ what they heard and what they under- 
e stood was faithfully preserved. | 
sual + The writers of the new testament 

TESS, @ were not all of the number of the apos- 


SPE? Mtles: and stili, in this respect, they 


8 @ were all placed very much on the same 
ough} footing. St. Mark was converted at 
nate @ an early period of the church, and sent 
0, 08 out by the apostles themselves as an 

Bevangelist. He was under the eye of 
1 en-B st. Peter at NR yme, when he wrote his 
’ hej gospel, and of course the information 
hese de twee from the apostle, with the aid 
COMM of the Holy Spirit, preserved him from 
O WICH errour as well as ser his account 
(alors) of our Saviour’s life and teaching com- 
true, plete. Writing for the benefit of the 
ul they Christians at Kome, he either avoids 
fetYs Gor explains names and references well 
as alB understood in Judea. but not in Rome. 
owe St. Luke in the same respect, may 
were 


be viewed as similarly siiuated with 
to re-BSt. Mark. He acquired a_ perfect 
ot the knowledge of all things frem the very 
@first, and he was under the same divine 

5 me "“Sdirection. 
Lhey) This then seems to be the way 
ud Lis marked out by divine wisdom, to pre- 
ght bel corve the religion of our blessed Lord. 
Human agency was used in its proper 
phere, and to its full extent : and di- 
Vine assistance came in to guard against 
the imperfection of memory, and to fill 
up the measure of knowledge. And 
Htis remarkable, that the apostles, ia 
thoosing a person in the room of Judas, 
elected one of those men, who had 
iccompanied them all the tim that the 
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that | Lord Jesus went in and out among 
Ch VICWH Gin 
scen'@ But the false prepossessions ‘of the 
ni 
ed in Jews, with regard to the Messiah and 


the manner in which our Sa- 
iour’s doctrines were unfolded, aad 
he practical results which belonged 
0 his death, it was impossible for 
he apostles fully to comprehend.— 
though they often taught in anticipa- 
ion, still their eyes very gradually 
ppehed to the truth, and so momentous 
nd so magnificent a business was it, 
0 show how his teaching and his death 
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were to effect the salvation of man- 
kind, that human inte!ligence and he- 
man ‘power seemed to be quite made- 
quate to the purpose. “ft have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Llow be it when 
he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” Aud I think 
we may yenture to say, thatil we had 
only possessed the gospels, without any 
account of the manner in ypich the 
religion of Christ was applied by his 
inspired followers, and the mort pro- 
minent objections brought 
answered, we should have had . 
imperfect knowledge of pe religion. 


“7 . ie 
against it 


a VOTV 


With regard to the object of Christ's 
death :—when the angel ot the Loved 
told Joseph that he sheuid cxll his 


name Jesus, lest he should have too low 
an idea of the 
the angel added, ** lor-he 
his people from their When 
John the baptist saw Jesus, be said, 
** behold the Lamb of Ged, who take! 
away the sins of the world ;” 
blessed Lord himself declared, that he 
‘came to give his liie 
many.’ 

These expressions, 
pose, were soclear and so intelligible, 
particularly to the Jews, that thes 
could hardly have been misunderstood. 
And still even his apoatles atier the 
crucifixion were ** in deubt abeut him. 
—HBut when the Holy Spirit had led 
them into all truth and brought alj 
things to their remembrance, they then 
clearly understood this 
as clearly showed how it was to be ap- 
plied. St. Peter in his first sermon 
said, ‘** let all the house of {srael know 
assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.”’ And upon another 
occasion the same apostie declares, 
that ‘* there is none other name unde 
heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” 

In the epistles of St. Paul. this point 
is illustrated in a most satisfactory 
manner, ‘* Christ hath loved us, and 


hath given himself for us, an oiering 


business of this Saviour. 
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and a sacrifice to God for a sweet 
sinciling savour.” ‘* He who knew no 
sin was made a sin offering for us.” 
** The Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all.” 

Then was the permanent doctrine of 
the Christian religion unfolded and il- 
lustrated. And it now stands as the 
consolation of every Christian, that the 
death of Christ was an atonement for 
sin, and that through faith in this atone- 
ment pardon of sin is to be secured. 

Asin; with regard to the opera. 
tions and influence of the Holy Spirit ; 
the same course was pursued. When 
our blessed Lord said to his apostles, 
* The Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my naine, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have -said unto 
you ;”” this must be understood as ap- 
plying to the propagation and estab- 
lishment of his religion, and to the or- 
ganization of his church. But still 
such was the state of the world, that 
something else was wanting to enable 
tle apostles to execute their high of- 
fice. The prejudices of the Jews were 
inveterate—the idolatry of the gentiles 
was deeply rooted, so that an over- 
whelming influence was necessary lo car- 
rv the religion of Christ in triumph over 
the world, Gur Saviour promised to send 
the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father; and he 
directed the apostles to wait in Jeru- 
salem until his promise should be iul- 
filled. But how the Spirit was to ope- 
rate was not explained : and even the 
appearances on the day ot Pentecost 
would have still left this matter in 
doubt. For although the eposties im- 
mediately spoke a variety of languages 
—and went on to perform miracles, 
still all the operations of the Spirit 
wight have remained little understood, 
had not St. Paul enumerated and ex- 
plained them 

Nor would this 
case with regard to the sanctifying and 
moral influence of the Sprrtt. Wad this 


have been less the 
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matter rested upon the promises of our 
Saviour, room would have been lef 
for the fancies of a lively imagination, ™ 
or the agitation of a troubled mindy" 
But when we are explicitly told, thathy 4 
“the Spirit helpeth our infirmities’—~—§2U 
that “if we live in the Spirit, we musi fo 
walk in the Spirit;’? and that ** the le 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy,. peace jj? 
long-suffering, gentleness, yoodness§ d, 
faith, mcekness, and femperance, tel he 
matter is made plain and delusion ex? 
cluded. We Gnd that the divine ingf@” 
fluence of the Spirit co-operates with our 
all the other means of grace to subdue plac 
the bad passions and evil propensitie nd 
of our nature, and to give energy t vot 
correct principle—to  spirituatize thy lire 
affections, and to bring the ail 
men to that holy condition which wil edg 
fit them for God's everlasting kingdom whic 

And fariher: lepe 


with respect to a fu 
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soul's ¢ 









ture state. Our blessed Lord declaredgP?O™ 
** that the hour was coming, in thg ‘tel 
which, all that are in their grave@PTess 
shall hear his voice, and shall com d te. 
forth, they that have done good, unt ome 
the resurrection of life: and they thi? © 
have done evil, unto the resurrection ¢ nd | 
damnation.” Still bad not St. Paul igpPe™ 
a most elegant and conclusive manner we 
obviated those objections which seem hat 
ed to rise from the nature of the bod nd : 
with which the soul shall be clothedfl@"S 
liter: 


there might bave been some, who wou! 


me 





continue to say, ** how are the dea 










raised, and with what body do the ™ @ 
come !” pin, ts 
. . . . ° hoy . 
Fror. this view of the subject, ho: gical 
poweriully is the mind impressed wil “ 
the wisdom and goodness of God ! OW "°Y 
Brie: 
blessed Lord, with a reference to th Pa 
> .@ur 
power of the hurnan mind and to ¢ h 
mora! state of the world, when he agg "OS€ 
} t - Brough 
peared, unfolded his religion as far 
‘ , a ane a 
his apostles were in a condition to r ty 
ceive it. And when he had finish@fy > 
‘ ‘ ! Mm @ 
his gracious work, and returned to i 1” 
. ’ “aw . r | 
Father, he sent the Holy Spirit to bri sou 
~ en Cc; 






all his teaching to their remembrance 
and to lead them into a comple 
knowledge of his religion. 


We 
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This then yields to us a ground of 
the most delightful consolation, that 
we possess the religion of Jesus Christ 

pin its genuine purity, But now, as 
‘well as in the time of our Saviour, 
_|}buman power and human industry are 
“afito be applied to obtain a full know- 
me of this religion. ‘The sacred 
‘book, in which this religion is record- 
jed, Was written by men thus guided by 
‘the Holy Spirit, and it is from this 
Mook that we are to Jearn it. If, with 
a air and honest minds, we apply all 
jour powers, and use every assistance 
tg placed within our reach, to obtain a 
. Tknowledge of this religion, we need 
\ wt fear but the Holy Spirit will also 
Alirect and assist us: and should we 
_ Jail in acquiring an extensive know- 
~jfedge on this subject, the points on 
“Bvhich our salvation more immediately 
Hepends, we shall easily understand, 

J" ome men, as soon as they feel con- 
‘iction of sin and receive religious im- 
ressions, consider themselves qualified 
o teach the gospel. And it requires 
ome considerable time and also study 
#o convince them, how little they know 
pnd how inadequate they are to lay 
pen so extensive and so grand a sys- 
o em. Still, such will sometimes plead, 
Phat the apostles were illiterate men 

" nd called from the lowest occupa- 
te fions of human life. That they were 
pyiliterate while they were engaged, 
, ome at their nets on the sea of Gali- 
re, and some at the receipt of cus- 
m, is not to be denied. But their theo- 
pogpgical learning was from the purest 
_.eurce, and of the most complete kind. 
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Wil , : 
hey who were instructed in the mys- 
Og. : 7. ° 
> ienies of the kingdom of heaven by 
i ur blessed Lord himself—they to 


_Bhose remembrance the Holy Spirit 
_ Brought all things whatsoever they had 
barned from bim, and led them.¥Vinto all 
,muth; surely such men were instruct- 
ai ina manner and to a degree su- 
Periour to any thing to which « common 
anceen can lay-claim. 
ple ¥w e come now to the second topick of 
r discourse, the formation of the Chris- 
tan church. 
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When the world became depraved 
to an extraordinary degree, so that the 
Almighty determined to destroy so 
wicked a race of men, he entered into 
covenant with Noah and his family to 
save them in an ark. And this may 
be viewed as the first instance, when 
God chose a particular people, and 
distinguished them by high and gra- 
cious privileges. 

After the flood, when the world had 
again greatly degenerated, and sunk 
into idolatry, Abrabam and his family 
were called from the land oi their fa- 
thers, and with this pious and good 
man God made a well defined cove- 
nant. And thus, from time to time, 
God formed covenants with particular 
families, until the Jewish church was 
completely organized in the most mi- 
nute particulars, 

[t was made evident, however, ree 
this was not the highest and last dis- 
pensation. ‘There were types which 
prefigured things of a more spiritual 
cast—there were sacrifices, which 
pointed to one, which would actually 
atone for sin—there was a_ priest- 
hood, which ministered in holy things, 
but that priesthood was to yield to 
one of a more excellent nature— 
there was a high priest, who entered 
into the holy of holies once a year to 
offer a sacrifice for the sins of the 
people ; but this high priest was to be 
superseded by One, who was once to 
offer himself a sacrifice to put away sin. 
And a new covenant was to supersede 
the Mosaick.; And thus, in all ages, 
the people of God have been formed 
into distinct communities, and enjoyed 
peculiar privileges. But while in for- 
mer times these communities were spe- 
cially limited, the Christian communi- 
ty is destined to embrace the whole 
earth. Jews and gentiles are received 
into this community, and we are told 
that ultimately God will give to his Son, 
‘¢ the heathen for his inheritance and 
the utmost pars of the earth for his 
possession.” 

While our blessed Lord was here on 
earth, he was the source of all truth 
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and the head of all authority. And 
still he appointed ministers under him 
of different grades. He chose the 
tweive who were his constant atten- 
dants, and to whom he sometimes ex- 
plained in private, doctrines which he 
taught the people only in parables. He 
also appointed the seventy. These 
were under his special and immediate 
care. 

But when his time was drawing to- 
wards a close and his work was nearly 


finished, he fixed the great outlines of 


that spiritual community which was to 
include all his followers. After this 
solemn declaration, ‘as my Father 
hath sent me, even so send | you, he 
breathed on them, and saith untoéthem, 
receive ye the Holy Ghost.” This 
the church has viewed as the ordina- 
tion of the apostles: and two interen- 
ces flow from it of great importance. 
The first is—as the authority derived 
from his Father included the right to 
ordain others ; so this right of ordaining 
successors was conveyed to them. 
The second is—the Holy Ghost was 
given unto them, that is, ‘the gift of of- 
fice was bestowed ; for until the day of 
Pentecost miraculous powers were not 
conterred. Still, to understand these 
things fully, we must, as in the former 
case, refer to the meaning annexed to 
them by the apostles, and the manner 
in which they carried them into effect. 
He then added, ‘** whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them: 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.”’ Before this, he told 
Peter, in allusion to his name, ‘* upon 
this rock, | will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it, and I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt loose *on earth, shall 
be loosed in heaven.” This power, 
whatever it was, was not confined to 
St. Peter, for it was afterwards con- 
ferred upon all the apostles. And we 
may well suppose that it was included 


‘they were to place by baptism, unde 
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in the grant of authority given at thelj 
ordination. A 

To possess the keys of any commudjpé 
nity is expressive of the right of adjyth 
inission into that community ; and tq 9br 
bind and loose, in Jewish phraseology §bl 
meant to decide upon acts, whether gre 
they were lawful or unlawful. Anggwe 
should it be contended, that from thegthi 
authority conferred at ordination théBDl 
apostles had any official right to forgiv 
sins, it will plainly appear from theif 
conduct that they laid claim to no sucki#o 
right. To govern the church, to adgghe 
mit members, to declare the terms pac 
pardon, and to exclude offenders, wag?! 
all they pretended to. as 

In the same solemn manner were th@pact 
apostles commissioned that they hagpt ¢ 
been ordained. ‘* All power,” saiqpins 
our blessed Lord, “ is given unto m@peet 
in heaven and in earth; go ye thereg®rot 
fore and teach all nations, baptizin nel 
them in the name of the Father, and @@ !a 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghosijfhat 
teaching them to observe all thing pe 
whatsoever I have commanded yous! 
and lo, 1 am with you always even unt@p@¥! 
the end of the world.” In this shompgur 
commission, there is a great deal i oth 
cluded. In the first place, they wenire 
to convince the world that Jesus Chris U 
was the Messiah—that he had atone@#s § 
for the sins of men. They were theeir 
to explain the leading doctrines of tha@fene 
Christian religion, particularly repeajeTms 
tance and faith, and their converge ¢t 
ALON 
the authority, direction, and influenc# th 
of God the Father, of God the Son, at Bay 
of God the Holy Ghost. And having he | 
thus received them into the holy com hn 
munity of Christians, they were to | ord | 
struct them more particularly in all t! clan 
minute points of Christian doctrin@#9gde 
and by a salutary and spiritual disc d of 
pline to bring ‘them op, ** till the@Parac 
should attain * that holiness, withopestic 
which no man shall see the Lord.’ Fade 

We come next to the institution of We th 
sacraments. ther 

The sacrament of the Lord’s supp@e!y 
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hel was instituted before the crucifixion. 
And from its reference to the Jews’ 
nusppassover, inasmuch as our Saviour was 
at the Lamb of God—as he declared the 
‘bread and wine to be his body and 
syipblood, and required his followers to 


ep areceive them in remembrance of him ; 


\naawe should suppose that the nature of 


this sacrament could hardly have been 
isunderstood. 
The passover was 


thet 
the 












instituted in 


riven 
ein gnemory of the Lord’s passing by the 
uckgpouses of the Israelites, when he smote 


he first-born of the Egyptians. The 
sacrifice was a lamb without blemish, a 
yale of the first year. ‘The Christian 
assover is kept in memory of that 
sacrifice, which consisted of the Lamb 
pf God, that once for all atoned for the 
ins of the world. And it would really 
eem that there was not the slightest 
round for that tenet which has long 


ad 
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» thé 
hat 
said 
» me 
Ve rel 
Zing 
id a large portion of the Christian world, 
hat the bread and wine were actually 
be body and blood of our Lord. It 
ight as well be contended that our 
saviour was literally a lamb. The 
gures are both of the same kind, and 
oth highly characteristick of the na- 

re of eastern language. 

Upon the part of those who receive 
dis sacrament, it implies a renewal of 
leir repentance, and their faith in the 
f th@tenement: and while these are the 
epaytms as they regard the recipients, 
verge thing secured is a renewed appli- 
indé@tion of that atonement for the pardon 
end their sins. 
an Baptism was not a new institution. 
he Jews baptized their proselytes, 
hn baptized his penitents, and our 
ord his followers. And he explicitly 
pclared that the way to enter into his 
ngdom was by being born of water 
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disc of the Holy Spirit. The initiatory 
the@aracter of this sacrament then is un- 
ithoestionable. And when it was com- 


ended that the apostles should bap- 
e their converts in the name of the 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
ly Ghost, it must have meant, that 
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they were to be received into that holy 
community, which was designed by 
the Father, established by the Son, and 
preserved and sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Thus far then did our divine Mas- 
ter fix the principal arrangements of his 
holy church, before he ascended into 
heaven. He ordained his apostles, and 
constituted them the governours of his 
church. He commissioned them to 
preach the gospel, and to administer 
the sacraments. But belore they should 
enter upon this high and arduous work, 
in a world full of idolatry and of sin, 
he told them to wait in Jerusalem till 
they should receive power, “ atter that 
the Holy Ghost was come upon them.’ 

Upon the day of Pentecost, this pro- 
mise was literally fulfilled ; and im- 
mediately the apostles began to exe- 
cute their sacred commission. Under 
this commission then, and vested with 
spiritual powers, let us see how they 
proceeded ; and first, with regard to 
the sacraments. 

When St. Peter had made a power- 
ful appeal to the Jews, and convinced 
a large number of them, that Jesus, 
whom they crucified, God had made 
both Lord and Christ, while their 
hearts were pricked with remorse, and 
they manifested the most anxious so- 
licitude for their condition, he told 
them, ‘* repent and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gilt of the Holy Ghost.” 
And this was uniformly the way pur- 
sued with all adults. A conviction that 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah, repen- 
tance of sin, and faith in the atonement, 
were always required before baptism. 
And when these requisites were found, 
it was never questioned, but that the 
baptized stood justified from their for- 
mer sins, and placed under the gra- 
cious direction and infiuence of the 
Holy Spirit. For even independent 
of the declaration of St. Peter, no 
other meaning could be annexed to 
the expressions of the commission. 


It is true, the Holy Ghost fell on 
Cornelius and his company before bap- 
tism. These were, no doubt, the ex- 
traordinary gifts, but still baptism was 
commanded and practised ; and no man 
can |aptize a person in the name of 
the Holy Ghost, without believing that 
such person is put under his gracious 
influence, and holy keeping. 

But it has been supposed, that a dif- 
ficuity arises in the case of those, who 
have been baptized in hypocrisy, pro- 
fessing a faith which they did not hold, 
and pretending to a repentance, which 
they had not effected. With regard 
to ministers, no difficulty exists, be- 
cause they _are never to baptize, with- 
out a profession of faith and repen- 
tance. And in the case of hypocrisy 
at baptism, or a falling away after- 
wards, the course is clear—they are 
to admonish them to repent and to 
pray to God for pardon. No instance, 
however, is recorded of a second bap- 
tism, trom which the inference seems 
to be clear, that they were vested with 
the privileges of the Christian cove. 
nant, although they were either not in 
a condition to apply these privileges, 
or afterwards abused them. And cer- 
tainly, is far trom being the case, 
that a baptized sinner stands in the 
same situation with one who was never 
baptized, He is in the dreadful state 
of those unhappy persons to whom 
much has been given, and of whom 
much will be required ; or of those to 
whom a valuable talent has been cem- 
mitted but they have kept it without 
improvement, and of course, they will 
be cast into outer darkness, where 
there will be weeping, and gnashing 
of teeth. 

Nor can it be doubted, that the com- 
mand to baptize all nations was under- 
stood to include infants, because the 
apostles baptized whole families.— 
And in this construction, they were 
supported by the practice of the 

ews, who circumcised infants—by our 
Lord's declaration, that of such is the 
kingdom of heaven—and by the con- 
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sideration that infants are capable of 
receiving covenanted blessings and 
knowledge. Nor was it easy for the 
first Christians to fall into any material 
errour with regard to the benefits of 
baptism, while they were explicitly 
taught to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, 

When irregularities had crept in, 
particularly among the Corinthians, 
with regard to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, the apostle Paul refer- 
red them to the original institution of 
that ordinance by our Saviour himself; 
and taught them, that unless they view- 
ed the bread and wine as symbols of 
the body and blood of Christ, and un- 
less they received them in remem- 
brance of him, the sacrament would 
only be to them a ground of condemna- 
tion. 

To these, the apostles added another 
ordinance, not indeed of the high cha- 
racter of a sacrament, but still as a 
mean of grace, resting on apostolick 
institution, and highly calculated for 
spiritual edification ; | mean, confirma- 
tion. 

We now resume the Christian minus 
try, under the apostles. They firs 
ordained deacons; and although _ the 
reason assigned for their appointment 
was to relieve the apostles from the 
care of the charities of the church, stil 
the qualifications required, and the so 
lemnity of their ordination indicated 
that they were destined for highet 
purposes, That they should have bee 
pious and honest men, was certainlj 
right. But they were required to b 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom 
and this surely implied higher gifi 
than were necessary for mere temp 
ral concerns. Besides, the directio 
given by St. Paul to Timothy with r 
gard to the qualifications and charat 
ters of deacons, fully show, that theByhore 
were an order of the ministry ; aMyhile 
if in that station they conducted them hang 
seives correctly, they would be raishian ¢} 
to a higher grade. Still, howev@t wa, 
strong these considerations may be, UBence 
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0! Bratter does not rest here ; for we find 


ind Bhat Philip, one of the deacons, both 
the Breached and baptized, although he 
‘ial Broceeded to no other ministerial act. 


off They next ordained elders in every 
hurch. Now, the word translated to 
prdain, means to appoint to office by 
be Jaying on of bands. And this ac. 
ompanied by prayer and fasting, 
parks the solemnity and importance 
f the act. 
eing appointed in every church, im- 
“lBlies that the charge of these churches 
yas Committed to them by the apos- 
les. 

Thus, then, we have three orders of 
ninisters, apostles, elders, and deacons. 
And on this plan, the church of Jeru- 
alem was constituted. 

We might proceed in delineating 
he different duties assigned to these 
liferent orders; and to some other 
arts of the constitution of the Chris- 
ian church. But the limits of a ser- 
ion will not admit that we should far- 
her pursue the subject. 

In addition to the inferences occa- 
ionally drawn from this view of the 
ormation of the Christian church, we 
halladd two. The first is, there must 
be a regular succession in the Christian 
istry. However much this point 
as been misunderstood, even in an 
Bee laying claim to high attainments, 
tis an attribute ef every government, 

ivil as well as ecclesiastical ; nay, of 
bvery organized association. When a 
overnment is once formed, all things 

ust proceed agreeably to its provi- 
Bions. And under the government of 
he United States, a senator can no 

ore appoint an ambassador, than un- 
er the government of the Christian 
hurch, a presbyter can ordain a minis- 
er. Authority of every description 
rights of every kind, must remain 
herever they have been lodged, 
hile the constitution continues un- 
hanged. Besides, it is of the Chris- 
ian church that our Saviour is the head: 
t was to it that he promised his pre- 
ence to the end of the world— it is 


Such spiritual otheers too 
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into that spiritual community that we 
are baptized, and over it the Holy Spi- 
rit shed his sanctifying influence, and 
not over any or every association form- 
ed by the wisdom or the caprice of 
men. 

The next inference that we draw 
from this view of the formation of the 
Christian church is, that its constitu- 
tion can never be changed, inasmuch 
as the Christian seems to be the last 
dispensation. It has been fixed by 
our Saviour, and by his apostles, 
whom the Holy Spirit led into all truth ; 
and of course, it is not the offspring 
of human, but of divine wisdom. 

To form a constitution for the civil 
government of a country, requires the 
highest exertions of human wisdom. 
And when these exertions are applied, 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, still it is the work of common 
men, and by common men it may be 
modified or changed. But who would 
venture to modily or change a work 
of divine wisdom ! Consequently, when 
we are asked, where is the command 
to continue this form of government, 
we may justly reply, that such a com- 
mand was rendered unnecessary by 
the very nature of the thing. As well 
might we pretend to improve the doc- 
trines of the gospel, as to change the 
constitution of the Christian church. It 
is too perfect for human wisdom tu 
improve, and whenever this has been 
attempted, the result has been detfor- 
mity and confusion. 

The kingdom of God is not of this 
world. The church of Christ can exist, 
under all governments, and in every 
state of human society. 

It is true, we make canons, and 
form rules for the regulation of our ec- 
clesiastical concerns. But to borrow 
terms from civil affairs, the constitu- 
tion of the church is the great Christian 
charter, and these canons are mere 
by-laws. 

While this great plan of salvation 
manifests the goodness of God in the 
highest degree, the manner in which 
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it was displayed to the world, and has 
been preserved and applied, is also an 
illustrious proof of his tenderness and 
compassion to the sons of men. For 
the whole, originated in pure love, was 
conducted by divine wisdom, and 
stands fortified by divine power. And 
what was the object of all this? Not to 
excite wonder, or to show authority, 
but to save fullen man; to enlighten 
him by its doctrines—to destroy the 
power of sin by its influence, and to 
reinstate man in the family of God. 

** God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting lile. When we 
were yet wWitbout strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.” And 
the establishment of the church, and 
the appointment of the ministry, were 
“‘ for the edifying of the body of 
Christ, till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Clirist.”’ 

With regard to us, my right reve- 
rend and reverend brethren, in what a 
responsible situation are we placed ! 
As men, we must feel terrified at the 
very thought of our being intrusted 
with sucha dispensation! As ambassa- 
dors for Christ, 
God. Our high commission, we must 
zealously and conscientiously execute. 
The duties of our office, we must faith- 
fully discharge. And while we are 
engaged in the work of our divine 
Master, the man with all his little tur- 
bulent passions must disappear, and 
the minister of Jesus Christ, animated 
by his Spirit, must stand conspicuous. 

Then will our church continue to be 
a model and a light to the world ; and 
thus shail we be the happy instruments 
of extending the kingdom of Christ; 
of fixing it permanently upon the ruins 
of that ‘a satan, and of saving many a 
soul : and when our ministry shal! be 


ended, we shall receive a crown of 


glory. 


our sufficiency is of 





To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Tue author of the letter in your las 
number, ‘** on the nature and evidence 
of conversion,” 


great body of those who hold to the dog 
trine of sudden conversion. I don 
indeed pretend to any extensive ac 
quaintance with this subject as a cop 
troverted doctrine in theology. I ca 
only say, that almost the whole of m 
life has been spent among those who be 
lieve conversion, as they understand t 


term, to be the immediate effect of th 


operations of the Holy Spirit; but 
have never heard any one speak of it, a 
being such a change, as the author 


the letter supposes, from a state of sine 


to entire holiness and perfect obedienc 


The mistake seems to have arisen trougy 


the circumstance that the same won 
is used in a very different sense by dit 
ferent classes of Christians. ‘The au 


thor of the letter acknowledges, ‘* thale 


there may be instances in our day 6 


persons being suddenly brought to see 


their wickedness, and to turn from it 


yet without any miracle wrought fo 


their reformation; such, for instance 
as those who all their life long hav 
lived in the practice of gross vices 


Their repentance, however, is but the 


commencing-point of their reformation 
they must still go on ‘ perfecting holi 
ness in the fear of God.’” Now this 
1 believe. is precisely what a grea 
number of Christians in this county 
call conversion, or regeneration. The; 
speak of conversion as the ** commence 
ing- point” of the Christian character ,no 
its comple tion; and they would perfectly 
agree with the author of the letter in the 
necessity of persevering in the way 

holiness. ‘There may, perbaps, 

some few enthusiasts, who believe tha 
an entire change of heart is sometime 
suddenly wrought from sin to periec 
holiness; but if there are such, th 
number is small; and those who bol 
a very different doctrine, surely ougi 
not to be confounded with them, meré 


appears to me to havi, 
misapprehended the opinions of  thepj 
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y because they use the same term ina 
ery different sense. 

laff So far, therefore, the question, in 
ncefeference at least to nearly all who 
hav@iold to the doctrine of sudden conver- 
- thehion, seems to me to be merely verbal. 
docffhe one part speak of that change of 
) hoffharacter which is the beginning of the 
: ac(hristian life in the individual, and 
Congall it conversion; the other part use 
 Caiffhe same word to express that gradual 
Ey hange in which the Christian, by the 
> befssistance of the Holy Spirit, rises 
dttbove the temptation$ which are in 
{ thfhe world, and becomes more and more 
ut Branstormed into the image of Christ ; 
it, awhile all agree that such a change isa 
r dhecessary part of the Christian charac- 
f siler. It is a question of comparatively 
nee§ittle importance, in which sense the 
iruujrord is the most correctly used, pro- 
vor@ided the meaning of those who use it 
digs distinctly understood. I may re- 
augmark, however, that the author of the 
thafletter himself uses the word, in the same 
y O@ense that it is used by those whose doc- 
se@rine he opposes, where he speaks of 

n itZhe conversion of St. Paul. 
fog But it is not ** those who have lived 
ncefn the practice of gross vices’’ only, 
1ava@vho must undergo some change of 
cePharacter at the very commence- 
th@ment of the Christian life. On this 
jon@oint, I could wish that the author 
iolif the letter had been more expli- 
hisit If we believe, in the language 
rea@f our articles, that ** man is very far 
niryone from original righteousness, and 
hews of his own nature inclined te evil, so 
snc@hat the flesh lusteth always against the 
Ho®pirit,” and in that of our liturgy, that 
cil we have no health in us,” and in 
th@lhat of scripture, that we “are all 
’ done out of the way,”’ “ there is none 
b@that doeth good, no, rot one’’—then, 
that appears to me, we must believe 
mefthat some degree of renovation of heart 
lecfis necessary before we can be said even 
th#to have begun to be Christians. How 
olfmany thousands are there, in a Chris- 
giffian country, who lead tolerably regu- 
sreglar, moral lives, who attend church 
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constantly, and who pay a decent 
respect to the other external ordinances 
of the gospel, whose hearts are not at 
all affected by its holy precepts. God 
is not in all their thoughts. Our holy 
religion respects the motives of men, 
the temper and disposition of heart 
which govern them in all their actions, 
as well as those actions themselves. It 
will not, L trust, be denied by the au- 
thor of the letter, that the heart of 
every man is originally opposed to 
holiness, and that whatever acts of 
obedience he may perform are insuffi. 
cient (o constitute him a true Christian, 
until his obedience springs from a right 
regard to him who commands it. He 
has not taken one step in the Christian 
course, until this change is wrought in 
the principles and motives of his ac- 
tions. As our church expresses it in 
the thirteenth article, ‘*‘ Works done 
before the grace of Christ, and the in- 
spiration of his Spirit, are not pleasant 
to God, forasmuch as they spring not 
of faith in Jesus Christ ;—for that they 
are not done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt 
not but they have the nature of sin.” 

Now I do not see that this change is 
the less real in the man who has alrea- 
dy led a correct moral life, than in him 
who has lived in the practice of vice, 
because it is less apparent in its effects. 
In either case it is a radical change in 
the disposition and motives which have 
governed the life and conduct. In 
one case the change in the temper of 
the heart brings with it no considerable 
change of outward conduct, because 
none is requisite: but in the other, the 
whole life, as well as the heart, is te 
be brought into subjection to the obe- 
dience of Christ. 

This is a question of immense prac- 
tical importance. For if persons are 
left to suppose themselves in the way 
of salvation, because they have beer 
educated in a christian country, and 
have lived in the enjoyment of Chris- 
tian privileges, and have not grossly 
neglected the more obvious religious 
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duties, all exhortations to a thorough 
repentance will be rejected as not ap- 
plicable to them. How can they be 
excited to pray that a new heart may 
be given them, and a new spirit be put 
within them? They will imagine that 
they are already running the Christian 
course, when they have not in fact even 
entered upon the path which leads to 
eternal life, They are attempting to 
build the superstructure, while the 
foundation is in the sand. Such a 
building must fall; and O, how great 
will be the fail thereof! 

Another mistake in this letter, simi- 
lar to that which Lhave mentioned, ap- 
pears to me to be in the author’s sup- 
posing a much greater importance to 
be attached to the feelings in religion, 
than is actually given them by the 
class of Christians of whom he speaks ; 
and in opposing this opinion, he seems 
(for I do not believe that he intended 
to do it) to run into the other extreme 
of rejecting the influence of the feel- 
ings altogether. Although there are 
many W ho believe that they are aware 
of the time when, by the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, they are first made 
fully sensible of their sinfulness, and 
their need of a Saviour, and are led to 
such a confidence in the merit of his 
atonement, as induces them to hope 
that they are born of God, yet | be- 
lieve there are very few who avowedly 
regard this state of feeling as in itself 
any evidence of their conversion. That 
a change of the feelings in reference 
to matters of religion, goes to form a 
part of the character of a Christian, can- 
not, | think, be doubted. Nor do I 
see that there is any dilliculty in sup- 
posihg that the person, who is the sub. 
jectof such a change, may be at the 
time conscious that it is going on. He 
may be conscious that his mind is less 
engrossed by worldly or sinful aflec- 
tions ; that he now takes pleasure in 
the performance of duties that before 
were disagreable or indifferent to him ; 
that he has a dread of falling into sin 





to which he was before a strange 
that he finds a new delight in draw), 
near to God in his worship and ox. 
nances, which he has never befoy 
tasted He will not indeed look upm 
these feelings as the proofs of his cop 
version; but he will regard them as, 
part of that work of divine grace which 
is wrought in his heart. 

We wight, if it were necessary, far. 
ther illustrate this point, by the com. 
parison from archbishop Sharpe, quoted 
in the letter. ‘The sick man, be re. 
marks, does not fix upon any particular 
moment as the time of his recovery, 
Neither, we may add, does he fy 
upon the removal of any particula 
symptom, as the evidence of his recove- 
ry. It isnot merely because he regains 
his strength, or is able to perform some 
little labour, that be thinks himself re. 
covering. But he finds that he relishe 
the food which formerly he loathed; 
that he now takes pleasure in objects 
which then were painful to him ; thaj 
his spirits which were oppressed 
wavering are 1ow steady and serene. 
Were he to take the appetite alone : 
the mark of returning health, that might 
itself be diseased, ‘and it trusted tg 
and indulged, might throw him back 
into deeper distress ; and the pleasure 
that he feels, or the elevation of bi 
spirits, it regarded by themselves, maj 
be confounded with the delusions of 
delirium. But all taken together form 
that wonderiul combination of capaci 
ties and enjoyments which constitute 
health. 

The fruits of the Spirit, it is to 
remembered, are ‘* love, yoy, peace, 
as well as ‘‘ long-suffering, gentleness 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; 
and the true Christian lives in a greate 
or less degree in the enjoy ment of thos 
holy affections, as well as in the per 
formance .of these duties. Did ne 
holy David exclaim, ‘‘O how love 
thy law! It is my meditation all th 
day?” With what fervour does St 
Paul call upon Christians to * Rejoice 
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in the Lord alway, and again I say 
rejoice.”” ‘* And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through 
Jesus Christ.” It will not be supposed 
that [ should wish to see religious feel- 
ings, however elevated they may seem 
to be, excited or encouraged to the 
neglect of a Christian life. Nor do I 
believe that there are Christians in 
our country, unless it be some few of 
the wildest of enthusiasts, who would 
avowedly doit. The feelings and the 
conduct each form a part of the Chris- 
tian character, and neither can be made 


af 
Me 


re- 
lar 


ti 
i a Substitute for the other; although the 
vp correctness of the feelings is always to 


be tested by the correctness of the 
conduct. 

Had the author of the letter argued, 
jeg hat where so much is said of the neces. 
d: sity of a renovation of heart as the 
gvery commencement of a Christian life, 
and so much importance attached to 
the possession of right religious feel- 

ings, there is great danger of insensibly 
-,Boverlooking the equal necessity of 
hgpersevering in the paths of holiness, 
and walking in all the commandments 
fof the Lord blameless, I should have 
ypgmost cordially agreed with him. I do 
Bindeed believe that there is great danger 
ofthis. But Lalso believe, and there is 
‘fmuch consolation in the belief, that 
Bmany, at least, of those among whom 
fit exists, are aware of the danger, and 

fare watchful and diligent to guard 
against its effects. 

Let us on the other hand see that we 
0 not in our church run into the oppo- 

ite errour, of placing such an exclusive 

eliance on the more external fruits of 
Bthe spirit (if 1 may so express myself) 
#8 shall chill our religious affections, 
and enfeeble our zeal. A proper cul- 
ivation of the affections of the heart 
s necessary to a zealous discharge of 
pgtue duties of life. He whose religious 
geelings are languid, and whose thoughts 
;guwell much on the world and its plea. 

sures or its business, will not be ready 

0 engage with much ardour in the 
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plans of Christian benevolence for 
which the present age is so distinguish- 
ed. While be who places a high 
value on spiritual blessings, who sets 
his affections on things above the 
earth, will not only be careful to main- 
tain good works in his own person, but 
will be active in his endeavours to ex- 
tend to others those blessings which 


have been the source of so much enjoy- 
ment to himself. s. 
— 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 
MR, WEBSTER’S DISCOURSE. 


I nave read with very great pleasure 
the discourse by the honourable Daniel 
Webster, in commemoration of the first 
settlement of New England, which was 
pronounced by him at Plymouth, the 
22d of December, 1820, and published 
in Boston on the same anniversary, in 
1821. 

Mr. Webster’s views upon all sub- 
jects to which he turns his attention 
are so lofty and extensive, that he can- 
not descend either to the common place 
remarks, or to the narrow prejudices of 
meaner minds. It was of course to be 
expected from him that he would refrain 
with dignified moderation, from that 
intemperate and indiscriminate abuse 
of the church of England which has 
been a sort of heir-loom among the 
descendants of the puritans ; and which 
is now continued, for party purposes, 
by those who have retained nothing of 
their patrimonial religion but its name 
and its animosities. There are, how- 
ever, some expressions which occur in 
this discourse, on which I must request 
permissicn to offer a few observations 
to your readers. 

‘““ We have come to this rock,”’ says 
the erator, (p. 10.) ‘* to record here 
our homage tor our pilgrim fathers ; our 
sympathy in their sufferings; our gra- 
titude for their labours ; our admiration 
of their virtues; our veneration for 
their piety; and our attachment te 
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those principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which they encountered the 
dangers of the ocean, the storms of 
heaven, the violence of savages, dis- 
ease, exile, and famine, to enjoy and 
to establish.” 

Again, (p. 20.) ‘ They fled not so 
much from the civil government, as 
from the hierarchy, and the laws which 
enforced conformity to the church es- 
tablishment. Mr. Robinson had left 
England as early as 1608, on account 
of the prosecutions for non-conformity, 
and had retired to Holland. He left 
England, irom no disappointed ambi- 
tion in affairs of state, from no regrets 
at the want of preferment in the church, 


nor from any motive of distinction or- 


of gain. Uniformity in matters of re- 
ligion was pressed with such extreme 
rigour, that a voluntary exile seemed 
the most eligible mode of escaping 
from the penalties of non-compliance. 
The accession of Elizabeth had, it is 
true, quenched the fires of Smithfield, 
and put an end to the easy acquisition 
of the crown of martyrdom. Her long 
reign had established the reformation, 
but toleration was a virtue’ beyond her 
conception and beyond the age. She 
left no example of it to her successor ; 
and he was not of a character which 
rendered it probable that a sentiment 
either so wise or so liberal should ori- 
ginate with him. At the present period 
it seems incredible, that the learned, 
accomplished, unassuming and inoffen- 
sive Robinson, should neither be tole- 
rated in his own peaceable mode of 
worship, in his own country, nor suf- 
fered quietly to depart from it. Yet 
such was the fact. He left his country 
by stealth, that he might elsewhere 
enjoy those rights which ought to 
belong to men in al] countries.” 
Again, (p. 24.) ‘* This was not the 
flight of guilt, but of virtue. It was an 
humble and peaceable religion, flying 
from causeless oppression. It was 
conscience attempting to escape from 
the arbitrary rule of the Stuarts, It 
was Robinson and Brewster, leading 
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off their little band from their nativefiad | 
soil, at first to find shelter on the shores nous 
of the neighbouring continent, but ul-Bentu 
timately to come hither; and, having he fe 
surmounted all difficulties, and bravedMand j 
a thousand dangers, to find here a placefpemc 
of refuge and of rest. Thanks be toflye th 
God, that this spot was honoured asfame 
the asylum of religious liberty. Mayfnder 
its standard reared here remain forlbf our 
ever! May it rise up as high as hea-Bable, 
ven, till its banner shall fan the air off [tw 
both continents, and wave as a gloriousfeivyen 
ensign of peace and security to thehat, | 
nations !” ispos 
A lively writer of our own country,Ahurel 
speaking of the imperiections of histo-Rions 
ry, has remarked, that ** the same eventBihe 
treated by different historians, comesshtain 
white from one hand, tinged with abed ¢ 
rosy blush from another, and  fromfpode: 
another black.’’** Under this last huekble a 
it has been so customary to represenit) sho 
all the proceedings of the church oMation: 
England with reference to the dissenihe m 
ters, that even the most intelligent and§eceiv 
candid minds may well be pardonedope 
for having received and entertained disp 
erroneous opinions. The story lo tres 
been told so continually on one sid ject 
that the opposite has been entirely unfpoints 
known. No suspicions have induce princi) 
the labour of collating the representaffpom t 
tions of differing historians. The laboufien a; 
itself is revolting to men of genius bihe ch 
of little leisure. They wish to realbpe of 
history only as a recreation from toilMhat so 
They shun the trouble of investigatingeligio 
subjects unconnected with their immmefhe te, 
diate occupations. And they thereforbious | 
suffer themselves, especially with rhe hs 
gard toa theme of expiring interesifre to 
and so rough and unpleasant in its oWftance 
nature, to float along with the curret 0 gove 
of popular feelings and prejudices. In th 
Yet surely the love of truth, and, Relebr: 
may add,a proper veneration for tha his 
character of our foretathers ought ‘Hhent 
* Inaug. Discourse, by the honoural _ 
Gouv. Morris, before the N. York Hist. Sod ate 
on the 206th anniversary of the discovery #"¢ pra 
New York. Sept. 4, 1816. lefend 
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lead to a different result. We are far 

nough removed by the lapse of two 
enturies to contemplate with calmness 
pe ferments of that age of revolution. 
And it is buta poor compliment to the 
memory of our puritan ancestors, if 
we think it necessary to support their 
fame upon the exaggerations which, 
synder their circumstances,the infirmities 
four nature rendered almost inevi- 
“Htable. 

It would seem, from the extracts above 
riven, to be Mr. Webster’s opinion, 
that, from the beginning, there was no 
isposition in the rulers of the English 
hureh to tolerate the slightest devia- 
‘Rions from established practice; that 
he sole object of the puritans was to 
obtain a full toleration for themselven ; 
od that their religious principles and 
Bmodes of worship were entirely peace- 
mble and inoffensive. 1 hope to be able 
9 show your readers that the represen- 
ations which have thus led astray even 
MBhe most candid and liberal, are to be 
ceived with much extenuation. I 
@ope to convince them that there was 

disposition in the church of England 
0 treat with tenderness the scrupulous 
bbjections of conscientious men, upon 
points unconnected with the great 
tinciples of doctrine; that so far 
pm there being any desire for tolera- 

ion among the puritans, they accused 
xe church of a desire to tolerate as 
‘a@ne of the marks of her corruption ; 
Bhat so far from having any idea of 

@eligious liberty in the proper sense of 
e term, they were opposed to reli- 
Pious liberty from principle ; and that 
‘Bhe hardships which they underwent 
ite to be be attributed in the first in- 
tance to their ewn seditious opposition 
0 government, 

In the year of our Lord, 1541, the 
elebrated Calvin established at Gene- 
a his system of ecclesiastical govern- 
nent consisting of pastors, doctors or 
eachers, lay elders and deacons. He 
cknowledged that this was contrary to 
he practice of the ancient church, and 
lefended it only on the plea of neces- 
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sity, the bishop, who was also the 
prince of that city, having fled, and 
being so opposed to the reformation 
that he would not ordain any who 
supported it. Calvin himselt became 
one of the pastors, though there is no 
evidence that he was ever ordained. 
Bayle says of him, that he had only 
received the tonsure, a ceremony ad- 
ministered to boys who were designed 
for the clerical office. 

In England the reformation having 
been conducted by the authority of 
government, and under the direction 
of the archbishop and several of the 
bishops, there was no assignable reason 
for any departure from the outward 
order of the church. All that was to 
be done, was to banish doctrines con- 
trary to God's word, to make the 
people acquainted with the scriptures, 
to give them a liturgy free from cor- 
ruptions, and to remove from it all 
idle and unprofitable ceremonies. 

During the reign of Edward, there 
was very little difference of opinion 
among the English retormers. Hooper, 
indeed, who had been on the continent 
in the reign of Henry, and who was 
consecrated Bishop of Gloucester in 
1550, scrupled about wearing the epis- 
copal robes, which were then of waite 
and scarlet, because he considered 
them as the dress of popish bishops. 
He also objected to some oath which 
was then required to be taken. In 
both these particulars the king respect- 
ed his scruples, and wrote to the bishops 
not to insist upon his conformity. The 
bishops, however, prevailed upon him 
not to depart from the usage of the 
church; aad it does not appear that 
any farther difficulty was made. 

When Mary succeeded her brother 
en the English tbrone in 1553, and re. 
established popery, many both of the 
clergy and laity fled from the fury of 
her persecution to the continent, and 
English congregations were established 
at Emden, in West Friezland, Arrow, 
in Switzerland, Strasburg, Zurich, and 
Frankfort. At the latter place, where 
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they were most numerous,* one of the 
churches was obtained for their use, on 
the condition that they should conform 
to the French in doctrine and ceremo- 
nies, and subscribe their confession of 
faith. Here was the beginning of 
troubles. The French used the liturgy 
of Calvin, and the English were in- 
duced to leave out the responses, the 
litany, the use cf the surplice, and to 
inake other alterations so as to accom- 
modate the order of their service as 
nearly as possible to that of the French. 
They also elected John Knox, the 
Scotch reformer, who was then with 
Calvin at Geneva, to be their minister. 
The English. at Zurich and Strasburg 
remonstrated at this proceeding, and 
urged them to continue the order which 
had been established in the reign of 
Edward. Knox appealed to the judg- 
ment of Calvin, who immediately en- 
tered into a contest which related to 
the merits of his own mode of worship. 
He reproved the English divines who 
preferred the English liturgy to that of 
Geneva, spoke contemptuously of it as 
containing many sufferable fopperies 
{tolerabiles ineptias) and advised its 
advocates to lay aside the remains of 
popery, and not to value themselves 
upon their own whims, nor check the 
edification of the church by peevishness 
and pride.” Knox afterwards preached 
against the prayer book, charging it 
with superstition, impurity, and imper- 
fection, and the governours of the church 
with slackness in reformation, and want 
of discipline. Knox, however, was 
soon afterwards accused, by the magis- 
trates of the city, of treason against the 
emperour, and compelled to retire to 
Geneva. Most of his party followed 
him, and those who remained returned 
to the use of the liturgy. This peace, 
however, was of no Jong continuance. 
A dispute arose between Dr. Horn their 
pastor, and a lay gentleman of the 


* Strype says they amounted in all to six- 
ty-two. Mem. vol. ii. p. 241. Grindal, in 
a letter to bishop Ridley, speaks of nearly 
one hundred students and ministers then in 
exile. Stillingfleet, Unreas. of Sep. p. 8. 


name of Ashley, which was conducted 
with great imprudence and_ violence 
on both sides. The congregation at 
length determined to adopt the systen 
of ecclesiastical discipline established 
by Calvin, and their pastor Dr. Hom 
withdrew to Strasburg. ‘The English 
who had retired with Knox to Geneva, 
published in *556 a form of worship 
bearing this title, ** The service, dis. 
cipline, form of common prayers and 
administration of sacraments used in 
the English church of Geneva.” This 
was wholly upon the Calvinian plan. 

Upon the accession of queen Ediza, 
beth, in 1558, the exiles returned to 
their country, bearing with them those 
seeds of dissent which had thus unhap- 
pily been sown in a foreign land. Those 
of Frankfort, however, exhibited greater 
moderation than those of Geneva. ‘The 
former declared their determination to 
aequiesce inthe publick establishment, 
provided nothing immoral was im 
posed, and to submit to what should 
be determined on by the clergy, and 
sanctioned by the royal and _ parlia 
mentary authority. ‘The latter were 
disposed to insist upon the adoption 
of the Genevan system of discipline 
and worship as the only plan of agree: 
ment, because it would create a broadet 
distinction between the reformed and 
the Roman communion. By that ar 
bitrary association which ts so commol 
when the mind is heated, they consi 
dered every practice of the church o 
Rome as inseparably connected with 
her corruptions. To them the slow 
employment of separating the gold ané 
precious stones of antiquity from the 
wood and stubble which superstition, 
cupidity, and ignorance had intermixed,Bs 
appeared to be an unworthy caution; 
and they wished at one sweep to levei 
the whole building to the foundation, 
that they might erect thereon the 
modern structure of the Genevan re: 
former. 

Such was the origin of those who 
were afterwards called puritans ; and 
even from this cursory and imperfec 
statement it will appear that they wert 
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divided into two classes.* The more 
moderate had scruples of conscience 
at Babout wearing the surplice, the episco- 
tif pal habits, and the four-cornered hat, 
i Bkneeling at the communion, and the 
ra fsign of the cross in baptism. But while 
sh ® they had these scruples, as to their own 
a, practice, they were content to let others 
ip conform to these habits and ceremonies. 
i-® On the other hand, the more violent 
id were for imposing their own scheme 
infupon the whole nation. They consi- 
is Bdered the ceremonies and ordinances 

of the church as absolutely unlawful, 
a accounting,” says Fuller, ‘‘ every 
to thing from Rome which was not from 
se Geneva; endeavouring in all things to 
P-Econform the government of the English 
se@church to the presbyterian reforma- 
‘er tion.” 

Of the moderate class were Cover- 
dale, the ex-bishop of Exeter, Fox, the 
martyrologist, Dr. Humphreys, and 
many others. And with regard to 
such men, the greatest tenderness was 
exhibited. Coverdale was one of the 
consecrators of archbishop Parker, and 
because he had scrupled about wear. 
ing the episcopal robes, he was permit- 
ted to appear on that occasion in a long 
e-Bgown. He would have been restored 
letfFto his bishoprick, but refused to be so, 
probably on account of his attachment 
‘fio the puritans. Fox was made a pre- 
bend in the church of Salisbury, and 
‘Bwould have been raised to very conside- 
rable preferments if he had not declined 
them, being always unwilling to sub- 
scribe the canons, and disliking some 
of the ceremonies. When archbishop 
Parker summoned him to subscribe, he 
produced the new testament in Greek, 
saying, *‘ ‘lo this I will subscribe.” 
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* Fuller, who published his history in 1656, 
and cannot be considered as having any bias 
against that party, gives the same account. 
“ The puritans,” he says, “ of this age [queen 
‘PLlizabeth’s reign] were divided into two 
ranks ; some mild and moderate, contented 
only to enjoy their own conscience. Others, 

erce and fiery to the disturbance of the 
ety and state.” Church Hist. lib. ‘ix. 
Pp. 76. 
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When subscription to the canons was 
required of him, he refused ; yet he 
was permitted to retain his prebend 
till the day of his death. Dr. Hum- 
phreys was regius professor of divinity, 
and president of Magdalen college, in 
Oxford, and continued so, notwith. 
standing his non-compliance with the 
appointed habits. He was made suc- 
cessively dean of Gloucester, and dean 
of Winchester, and ‘* notwithstanding 
his non-subscribing,” says Fuller, ** he 
kept his professor’s place and deanery 
of Winchester as long as he lived.’ 
Church Hist. lib. ix. 501. Mr. Neal 
himself allows that so late as 1586, 
twenty-eight years afier queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession to the throne, the 
puritan platform, entitled the holy dis- | 
cipline, was subscribed by above jive 
hundred puritan clergymen, all bene 
ficed in the church of England,” and, 
to use his own words, ‘ useful prea- 
chers.” On that occasion they passed 
a resolution, ‘‘ that since the magistrate 
could not be induced to reform the 
discipline of the church, by so many 
petitions and supplications, that there- 
fore, after so many years waiting, it was 
lawful to act without him, and intro- 
duce a reformation in the best manner 
they could.” If they were all bene- 
ficed, and not only beneficed, but 
licensed to preach, and had been so 
many years waiting, and petitioning, 
and supplicating to alter the constitution 
of the church, surely they must have 
been treated with some indulgence! 
Among these beneficed and licensed 
puritans, we find all their great leaders, 
Cartwright, Travers, Field, Snape, 
Johnson, Sparks, Cawdrey, Payne, 
Udale, &c. about fifty of whom Mr. 
Neal has particularly enumerated. 

Sir Francis Walsingham, who favour- 
ed the presbyterians, who was one ot 
the most honest, wise, and virtuous 
ministers of that or any other age, and 
who may therefore be considered as a 
credible and impartial witness, has 
given the following testimony respect- 
ing the conduct and motives of the 
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‘*{ find her majesty’s pro- 
ceeding to be grounded upon two 
principles. ‘The one, that consciences 
are not to be forced, but to be won, and 
induced by force of truth, with the aid 
of time, ard the use of gll good means 
of instruction and persuasion, The 
other, that causes of conscience when 
they exceed their bounds and grow to 
be matter of faction, lose their nature, 
and that sovereign princes ought dis- 
tinctly to punish their practices, and 
contempt, though coloured with the 
pretence of conscience and religion.” 
He then proceeds to show how tenient 
her conduct had been towards the 


queer. 


conscientious papists, ** her majesty not - 


liking to make windows into men’s 
hearts and secret thoughts, except the 
abundance of them did overflow into 
overt or express acts or aflirmations : 
nor was it till after the pope had ex- 
communicated and proscribed her, ab. 
solving all her subjects from allegiance, 
and after rebellions had been excited, 
and there was fear of foreign invasion, 
that severe laws were enacted against 
them. Elizabeth has been reproached 
by Neal and other puritan writers, for 
leaning too much towards the papists,but 
this able state paper, as it may be called, 
will convince every candid mind with 
what an even hand she held the balance 
between the disaffected parties in her 
kingdom. It may be found at large in 
vol. ii. of Burnet’s history of the refor- 
mation, and well deserves the attention 
of your readers. I proceed to give an 
extract from that part of it which re- 
Jates to the puritans. 

** For the other party which have been 
offensive to the state, though in another 
degree, which named themselves retor- 
mers, and we commonly call puritans ; 
this hath been the proceeding towards 
them; a great while when they in- 
veighed against such abuses in the 
church as pluralities, non-residence and 
the like, their zeal was not condemned, 
only their vrolence was sometimes 
censured ; when they refused the use 


of some ceremonies and rites, as su- 
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perstitious, they were tolerated with 
much connivancy and gentleness; yea, 
when they called in question the supe. 
riority of bishops, aud pretended ty 
[bring] a democracy into the church, 
yet their propositions were here con. 
sidered, and by contrary writing; 
debated and discussed. Yet all thi 
while it was perceived that their courself. 
was dangerous and very popular; as 
because papistry was odious, thereto 
it was ever in their mouths, that they 
sought to purge the church trom the 
relicks of papistry ; a thing acceptable 
to the people who love ever to rw. 
from one extream to another. 
+ * *- * * 

** But now of late years when the 
issued from them that aflirmed, the 
consent of the magistraie was not t 
be attended; when under a preten 
of a confession, to avoid siander and. 
imputations, they combined themse!ve 
by classes and subscriptions; whit 
they descended to that vile and base 
means of defacing the government off, 
the church by ridiculous pasquils 
when they began to make many su 
jects in doubt to take oaths, which i 
one of the fundamental parts of justicef, 
in thisJand, and in all places ; when the 
began both to vaunt of their strength 
and the number of their partisans andy 
followers, and to use comminatio 
that their cause would prevail, throug! 
uproar and violence ; then it appeare 
to be no more zeal, no more conscience 
but meer faction and division ; ané 
therefore though the state were com#y 
pelled to hold somewhat a harder hani 
to restrain them, than before, yet w 
it with as great moderation as the peace 
of the state or church would permit 
As things themselves altered, the quee! 
applied her religious wisdom to method 
correspondent unto them ; still retain 
ing the two rules beforementioned 
and dealing tenderly with conscience 
and yet in discovering faction from co 
science, and softness from singularity. 

It will now, I think, be apparent f 
vour readers that with regard to the 
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moderate party of the puritans, there 
was the greatest disposition in the rulers 
of the church to exercise indulgence. 
And if all the dissenters had been thus 
moderate and peaceable, they would 
have been suffered quietly to dispense 
with the obnoxious ceremonies. Nay, 
what is more, the ceremonies they 
complained of, would have been abol- 
ished, if by so doing the peace of the 
church could have been restored ; for 
ir Francis Walsingham was authorized 
by the queen to offer, that provided 
they would conform in other points, 
e three shocking ceremonies, as they 
onsidered them, kneeling at the com- 
munion, wearing the surplice, and the 
ross in baptism, should be expunged 
rom the common prayer. ‘To these 
concessions they replied in the language 
of Moses to Pharaoh, (Exod. x. 26,) 
‘There shall not a hoof be left be- 
lind.”” ‘They wished to have the 
burch liturgy wholly laid aside, and 
0 introduce one of their own making.* 
‘@This arrogant answer lost them the 
fiections of Walsingham, for he saw 
early that nothing would content them 
but the overthrow of the church. 
Contrast this lenity on the part of 
he government with the conduct of 
he more violent ciass of puritans, and 
will be seen on which side modera- 
























* To see how far their designs extended 
ith regard to the liturgy, lord Burleigh tried 
following experiment: he asked, ** Whe- 
er they desired the taking away thereof ? 
hey answered Vo; but only the amend- 
of what was offensive tierein. He re- 
lired them to make a better, such as they 
an@ould have settled in the stead thereof. 
\wagl’ bereupon, 
“ The first classis framed a new one, some- 
hat according to the form of Geneva. 
“The second, DIsLiKING it, altered it in 
x hundred particulars. 
“ The third aUARRELLED at these altera- 
ms, and resolved on a new model. 
“ The fourth classis DISSENTED from the 
er. 
Thus, because they could not agree 
mong themselves, that wise statesman put 
n off for the present, until they should 
sent him a pattern with a perfect con- 
nt.”? Fuller, Church Hist. lib. ix. p, 176. 
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tion lay. Presbyteries were formed 
in every part/of the kingdom; disaf- 
fected lecturers and tutors obtained 
entrance into the universities to corrupt 
the students ; and itinerant preachers 
went through the country to preju- 
dice the minds of the people against 
the liturgy, conforming ministers, and 
bishops. ‘The clergy who wore the 
habits prescribed by law, were mobbed 
in the streets, reviled as they went 
along, and their faces spit upon. In 
1562, ‘* one preacher,” says Strype, 


** not of the baser sort or estimation, 


did glory and boast that he made ezght 
sermons in London, against surplices, 
rochets, tippets, and caps, counting 
them not to be perfect that did wear 
them, &c.”” The populace were stirred 
up even to fighting inthe church. The 
elements prepared for the boly com- 
munion were forcibly taken away even 
when the piously dispesed were ready 
to receive. Clergymen, while they 
were celebrating the holy offices, were 
turned by violence out of the church 
only because they wore surplices. A 
variety of abusive epithets were heaped 
upon the conforming clergy. ‘‘ Some,” 
says Cambden, ‘* who had a profound 
veneration for the Geneva platform of 
church discipline, imagined there was 
no surer or nearer way for erecting it 
in England than by loudly railing 
against the English forms and rites, 
and rendering the names of bishop and 
prelate as odious as they could to the 
common people. Their first essay, 
therefore, was to put out scurrilous 
pamphlets against church order and 
prelacy.”’ (Ann. Eliz. 1588.) In con- 
sequence of this design, the highest 
encomiums were bestowed upon the 
Genevan plan, the church at Geneva 
being appealed to as the most perfect 
model. ‘They called it ‘‘ the venerable 
doctrine of discipline, the most beauti- 
ful order of ecclesiastical regiment ; 
the substantial form of Christ’s govern- 
ment, the most holy discipline ; the 
true discipline by God’s word, without 
which no true religion can be; the 
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only bond of peace; the punisher 
of sin; maintainer of righteousness 
and the bane of heresy: In short, ’tis 
pure, perfect, and full of all goodness.” 
The patrons of this discipline were as 
wonderful, as the scheme itself. They 
were pious, learned, worthy, painful, 
faithful, eminent godly men, who strove 
for true religion and government of the 
church. (See Neal passim.) 

On the other band there were no 
names too bad to be heaped upon the 
bishops and conforming clergy. They 
were called, ‘‘ petty popes, popelings, 
papists, popish priests, antichrists, pet- 
iy antichrists, dumb dogs, idle drones. 
Fryars and monks were not so bad ; 
all of them in an unlawiul calling, 
and no better than a brood of petty 
antichrists. Bishops are contented to 
be bawds to all kind of sinners. If in 
king Henry’s days, idle, loiterous, and 
hypocritical fryars and monks (for all 
their great authority, and undeserved 
estimation they were in) were in the 
spite of the pope put down ; why should 
you think it an impossible matter in 
queen Elizabeth's days to make a 
search amongst those who are their suc- 
cessors, and to saw off some of your 
branches that make you all to be as 
evil, if not worse than a great sort of 
your predecessors were, that is, idle 
overseers, slow preaching pastors, vain 
glorious prelates, refusers of reforma- 
tion, and maliciously and wilfully 
blind bishops.” This was published 
so early in queen Ejizabeth’s reign as 
the year 1567. By the unprofitable 
branches to be cut off, it is directly 
asserted were meant the prelates. 

Take another specimen: ‘‘ Our bish- 
ops, and proud, popish, presumptuous, 
paltry, pestilent, and pernicious pre- 
lates, areusurpers. ‘They are cogging 
and cozening knaves. he bishops 
willlye like dogs, impudent, shameless, 
wainscoai-faced bishops. Your places 
are anti-Christian. 
antichrist. Simony is their lacquey, 
monstrous, ungodly wretches ; that to 
maintain their own outrageous proceed- 
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ings, mingle heaven and earth together, ache 
They ought not to be maintained by toget 
the authority of the magistrate in, stran; 
Christian commonwealth. That ou 4 ,,,, 
lord bishops, as John of Canterbury: ig¢ 
with the rest of that swinish rabble, ar out of 
petty antichrists, petty popes, proudlu y6, 
prelates, enemies to the gospel, andfpoce 
most covetous, wretched priests, & 
I will tell you, sir, I am persuaded in 
my conscience, that the Lord hath giver 
many of our bishops over into a repr 
bate sense. For they do wiltully o 
pose themselves against the Lord hi 
known truth; yea, and persecute j 
And I suppose them to be in the stat 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Bad as this billingsgate language is, ifdacse. 
is not the worst, nor the most indecentis me, 
There were a swarm of libels, undéfpem | 
the signature of Martin Mar-prelateliesco, 
written by some of the heads of thmmer 
puritans, Penry, Throgmorton, Udallbe C| 
and Fenner, in which, not only th@olem: 
above epithets were used, but ti aglar 
archbishop was also called the Beelze Age 
bub of Canterbury, pope of Lambeth, ay 
the Canterbury Caiaphas, Esau, a mon & 
strous anti-Christian pope, a very antifbeckw 
Christian beast, a most vile and curse@, 0 per 
tyrant, &c.” mito y 
The manner in which they addres#fhng <j 
ed the parliament, though not so abufo, | 
sive, was supercilious in the highe br ung: 
degree, and fitted to provoke that bod@oyr 
to pass severe laws against them. [@j, wij] 
1572, they tormally presented two alBboutd 
monitions to parliament ; of the manndhoyy py 
of which, the following may serve as @hyrist, 
specimen : hen w 
‘It has been thought good to prefs, mig 
to your godly considerations, a (rfhis ¢. 
platform of a church reformed, to tifhe Ge 
end that it being laid before your ey@ling, 
to behold the great unlikeness betwixt In th 
and this our English church ; you mDartwr 
learn, either with perfect hatred to d body o 
test the one, and with singular love Here t 
embrace and careful endeavour Bhew it 
plunt the other; or else to be withfent w 
excuse before the majesty of our GodBhould- 
Admon. 1. p. 1. A little after reciti@§ 9 
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a catalogue, lord bishop, suffragan, dean, 
archdeacon, &c. they add, ** All which, 
together with their offices, as they are 
strange and unheard of in Christ's 
church ; nay plainly in God’s word for- 
hidden, so are they ulterly, with speed, 
out of the same to be removed.” Ib. p. 4. 
“You [the parliament] must displace 
those ignorant and unable ministers 
“Halready placed, and in their rooms ap- 
Mpoint such as both can and will, by 
iod’s assistance, feed the flock.” Ib. p. 
5. ** To redress these, your wisdoms 
‘have to remove, as before, ignorant 
ifministers ; to enjoin deacons and mid- 
ifvives not to meddle in minister’s mat- 
lGiers ; if they do, to see them sHARPLY 
“Ppontsnep.” Ib. p. 7. Deacons are 
lassed with midwives; and sharp pun- 
ishments are required ta be inflicted on 
hem for officiating as ministers, when 
deacons had been considered, from time 
mmemorial, one order of ministers in 
he Christian church, and as such were 





































































lemnly ordained in the church of 
ngland ! 
Again, in the same admonition, ‘* You 


ay not do as heretofore you have 
Hone, patch and piece; nay, rather go 
ackward, and never labour or contend 
0 perfection. God has by us revealed 
into you, at this present, the sincerily 
ind simplicity of his gospel ; 
ou should, either wilfully. withstand, 
le og tarp tread the same under 
WHour feet; for God doth not disclose 
Ris will ety any such end ; but that you 
hould yet now at the le ngth, with all 
our main and might, endeavour that 
hrist, whose easy yoke and light bur- 
hen we have of long time cast off from 
is, might rule and reign in his church.” 

iri’ his easy yoke and light burthen was 
the Geneva platform of church disci- 
‘Y@line, 

u!@ In the second admonition, written by 
artwright, in the name of the whole 
ody of the puritans, the parliament 
rere told, ‘* That the state did not 
ew itself upright, allege the parlia- 
ent what it will; that all honest men 
hould find lack of equity, and all good 
9 ADVOCATE, VOL. II, 
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consciences condemn that court; that 
it should 6e easter for Sodom and Go- 
morrhain the day of judgment than for 
such a parliament; that there is no 
other thing to be looked for than some 
speedy vengeance to light upon the 
oo land, let the politick Machiavils 
* England provide as well as they can, 
x Fae gh God do his worst ; and finally, 
that “if they of that assembly would not 
follow the advice of the first admoni- 
tion, they [the puritans] would infalli- 
bly be their own carvers in it; the 
church being bound to keep God’s order, 
and nothing to be called God’s order but 
their present platform.” What would 
a legislature, at the present day, think 
of being thus admonwhed by a number 
of private citizens, and they clergymen ! 
In another piece, entitled ‘a sup- 
plication to the high court of parlia- 
ment,’ we find these words: ‘* Unless 
without delay, you labour to cleanse the 
church of all lord bishops, dumb minis- 
ters, non-residents, archdeacons, com- 
missaries, and all other Romish officers 
and offices, there tolerated, and so tole- 
rated, as by the consent and authority 
of the parliament they are maintained ; 
that you are, both in this life and the 
life to come, likely to be subject unto 
the untolerable mass of God's wrath, 
the execution whereof is not unlikely 
to fall upon you and your houses, un- 
less you prevent the fierceness of the 
Lord’s indignation.” Supplic. p. 18. 
So again, p. 19. * Shall you of the high 
court of parliament be dispeused with, 
being guilty (except you labour to re- 
move the dumb ministry, non-residents, 
with the usurped and anti-Christian 
seats of lord bishops, &c.) of tolerating 
and establishing greater sins, ‘&c.—not to 
be tolerated by ‘your authority, unless you 
think that you may tolerate sin by your 
laws; nor yet once to be spoken for or 
countenanced, unless you would plead 
for Baal.”? ‘This extract clearly shows, 
that their design was, to erect their 
system upon the ruins of that which 
then existed; to make the Genevan 
platform the establishment, removing 
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the bishops and all the clergy who were 
not of their own party, and refusing 
toleration to episcopalians, however 
conscientious they might be, because 
it would be unlawful to tolerate sin. 
Similar language was used in ad- 
dresses to the queen. In a petition, 
said to be from the commonalty, occur 
the following expressions: ‘* And to 
conceal nothing from your majesty, we 
are greatly moved at the hearing of the 
sermons of the godly preachers ; tor they 
plainly say, that if the Lord his matters 
[i. e. the Geneva platform] be not re- 
garded, but still cast aside, and temporal 
security sought for only by the wisdom 
of man, that then there is a heavy judg- 
ment provided by the Lord, and a black 
cloud hanging in the air, for that he will 
not be continually rejected,” &c. This 
was written at atime when tie kingdom 
was threatened with an invasion; and 
that the queen might be looked upon 
as the cause of the calamities of the 
nation, because she would not comply 
with the demands of the party, they 
add, **God hath many times, and by 
divers means, heretofore knocked, not 
only by his gracious blessings and sun- 
dry petitions, but also by his fearful 
threatenings. For undoubtedly as often 
as the Lord hath sbaken his iron rod 
at your grace, by the sons of Belial, the 
papists, so many times hath he shewed 
himself offended and displeased, for 
that you have not as yet given unto 
him the honour of bis temple, and the 
glory of his sanctuary. Wherefore, 
most gracious sovereign, let him not 
have the occasion to shake his rod any 
more,” &c. As to themselves they 
say, that God had withdrawn his judg- 
ments upon their account, ‘* having re- 
spect to his name, and to the prayers of 
his little flock.” At the same time, 
their injunction to the queen is, **‘ Make 
an entire and simple confession of your 
sins. If, after this humble confession of 
sins, with a full resolution to remove 
them, and, first of all, this dumb minis. 
try, which is the foulest of all, you shall 
also offer to the Lord in his temple the 
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sacrifice of a holy, learned ministry, r 
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that he may smell a savour of rest." 
then, undoubtedly, he will be appeasedg’© 
towards this land.” The foulest of aljff*?!* 





the queen’s sins was the dumb ministry, " 
i. e. the bishops and conforming clergy; ape 





















and when she had confessed and remoy 
ed this sin, and offered to the Lord jy 
his temple the sacrifice of a holy, learn 
ed ministry, i.e. established the purita 
ministers, as rulers of the church, the 
the Lord would smell a savour of rest 
as he did when Noah offered a sacrificg 
after the deluge, and his anger woul 
be appeased. 

The same spirit and temper wer 
displayed in the famous libels, unde 
the signature of Martin Mar-prelate ry ta 
which, it has been already observed politic 
were written by some of the leadin; world 
puritans. ‘Take the fellowing addres The : 
to all the clergy, part i. * My desir sidere 
is, to have the matter tryed, whethe one 
your places ought to be tolerated | ° thi 
any Christian commonwealth? J sq@f'STe& 
they ought not.” Thus again: * Thi pabeth 
learned discourse is a book* allowed b hurct 
ALL the puritan preachers in the lang’ PE™ 
who would have all the remnants an he lan 


regar 
ane 


differ 


. ) 4 
relicts of antichrist banished out of th idual 
church, and not so much as a loré bisge PA! 


op, (no, not his grace himself,) dun 7 


minister, (no, not dumb John of Logl*P!sts 
don himself,) non-resident, arch-deace burch 
abby-lubber, or any such loyterer, tolg'0™ tt 
rated in our ministpy.”’ Will any o ill the 
say, after reading these extracts frog 0™4 
the authentick and official documenf!268> 

of the puritans, that their object waeP@!! 
to obtain a toleration for themselve burch, 
or to practise toleration towards otherg’'” I" 
Will any one say, that theirs was thom | 
quiet and peaceable religion, or th@’? to 
they had any idea of what is no cclesiz 


. . » f > 
meant by the term religious liberty etn 
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* A treatise, by the puritans, entitled “ 
learned discourse of ecclesiastical govegpenounc 
ment,” which was atiswered by Dr. Bridgt tome bh 
dean of Sarum, and afterwards bishop of Ofpbject, i 
ford, in his ** Defence of the governme s 

. .! A erspice 
established in the church of England, How 
ecclesiastical matters,’? 4to. 1587. ye 
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§0r will any candid man affirm, that the 
‘Bblame of those unhappy dissentions and 
“severities, is to rest entirely upon the 
gepiscopal part of the church of England ? 
: We are apt to judge of the actions 
Jot past times, by the prevailing opinions 
gol the present ; but this inevitably leads 
to wrong conclusions, Schism has now 
become so common, that it is scarcely 
regarded as acrime. ‘The smallest 
and most trifling diversities of senti- 
ment are now thought sufficient to war- 
rant the separation of Christians into 
" different communions. In short, the 
question to what religious society men 

are to belong, is now most generally 

poide d by accidental circumstances, 

by taste or fancy, and sometimes by 
! a al views, and other motives of 
" Prorl ily interest. It was not so then. 

The only thing which was then con- 

sidered as justily ing se paration was the 

pequistiion of sinfri il terms of communion. 
, “Pin this principle all Christians were 
7 agreed. When, therefore, queen Eli- 
Wabeth came to the throne, and the 
; fchurch of England was to be settled in 
: a permanent form, and its rules made 
: phe law of the land, not a single indi- 
)pidual in the nation had any idea of a 
“eparation into different communions. 
or ten years after her accession, the 
apists continued to attend the parish 
burches, and receive the communion 
rom the parish clergy. Nor was it 
‘fill the pope had issue .d his bull of ex- 
“kommunication against Elizabeth, in 

$1568, that they withdrew and formed 
‘Keparate assemblies. In settling the 

church, therefore, 
Phe queen, and of the wise statesmen by 
-Pvhom her councils were chiefly direct- 
. dd, to conduct all the details of the 
ipeclesiastical establishment in such a 
nanner as might harmonize the dis- 
cordant materials of which her king- 
(fom was composed. If all who had 
renounced the errours of the church of 
tome had united in effecting this great 
prject, it was probable, as far as human 
ipperspicacity could judge, that, after a 
few years had given strength to the 
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it was the object of 
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requisitions of government, and ani- 
mosities had been suffered to subside 
and soften, the whole nation would 
have been united in one communion. 

But this goodly design was marred by 

the opposition of the small but active 
party who, while in exile, had become 
attached to the Genevan system of dis- 
cipline.* ‘They in fact made a di- 
version in favour of popery. They 
established their presbyteries two years 
before the papists separated. And 
it is a well established fact, that their 
proceedings were a cause of great re- 
joicing at Rome ; that they encouraged 
the popish party to greater exertions ; 
and that they were fomented by emis- 
saries, sent expressly, with a license 
from the pope, to assume the character 
of puritan teachers. 

Political motives, too, were as strong 
as religious, for the preservation of 
unity. The popish party were still 
strong. Many of the most powerful 
and wealthy, among the nobility and 
gentry, were still wedded to the faith, 
and ceremonies, and external splen- 
dour, of the Romish ritual. Great num- 
bers of the bishops and clergy still 
remained, who, though deprived and 
overawed by the strong hand of govern- 
ment, would have been ready to take 
advantage of another revolution, as they 
did in the days of Mary. The most 
powerful governments of Europe, Spain, 
France, and Austria, were subject to 
the influence of the pope, and ready to 
invade England, whenever a favourable 
opportunity should be presented. 

Unity, therefore, being required by 
the strongest motives which could ope- 
rate on the human mind, and being the 
sole object of all parties in the state, 
the question between the government 


* It is computed, by bishop Maddox, 
that the English exiles at Geneva, who 
were the germ of the puritans, did not 
amount, ministers and people, te more than 
one hundred. And of these ministers, seve- 
ral, though they preferred the Geneva model, 
yet could, and actually did, comply with the 
established form, and were beneficed in the 
church. 
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the bishops and all the clergy who were 
not of their own party, and refusing 
toleration to episcopalians, however 
conscientious they might be, because 
it would be unlawful to tolerate sin. 
Similar language was used in ad- 
dresses to the queen. In a petition, 
said to be from the commonalty, occur 
the following expressions: ‘* And to 
conceal nothing from your majesty, we 
are greatly moved at the hearing of the 
sermons of the godly preachers ; tor they 
plainly say, that if the Lord his matters 
fi. e. the Geneva plattorm] be not re- 
garded, but still cast aside, and temporal 
security sought for only by the wisdom 
of man, that then there is a heavy judg- 
ment provided by the Lord, and a black 
cloud hanging in the air, for that he will 
not be continually rejected,”” &c. This 
was written at atime when the kingdom 
was threatened with an invasion; and 
that the queen might be looked upon 
as the cause of the calamities of the 
nation, because she would not comply 
with the demands of the party, they 
add, **God hath many times, and by 
divers means, heretofore knocked, not 
only by his gracious blessings and sun- 
dry petitions, but also by his fearful 
threatenings. For undoubtedly as often 
as the Lord hath shaken his iron rod 
at your grace, by the sons of Belial, the 
papists, so many times hath he shewed 
himself offended and displeased, for 
that you have not as yet given unto 
him the honour of bis temple, and the 
glory of his sanctuary. Wheretore, 
most gracious sovereign, let him not 
have the occasion to shake his rod any 
more,” &c. As to themselves they 
say, that God had withdrawn his judg- 
ments upon their account, ‘* having re- 
spect to his name, and to the prayers of 
his little flock.” At the same time, 
their injunction to the queen is, ** Make 
an entire and simple confession of your 
If, after this humble confession of 
ull resolution to remove 


sins. 


sins, with a fi 
them, and, first of all, this dumb minis. 
try, which is the foulest of all, you shall 
also offer to the Lord in his temple the 
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sacrifice of a holy, learned ministry, 
that he may smell a savour of rest; 
then, undoubtedly, he will be appeased 
towards this land.”” The foulest of all 
the queen’s sins was the dumb ministry, 
i. e. the bishops and conforming clergy : 
and when she had confessed and remov- 
ed this sin, and offered to the Lord in 
his temple the sacrifice of a holy, learn- 
ed ministry, i.e. established the puritan 
ministers, as rulers of the church, then 
the Lord would smell a savour of rest, 
as he did when Noah offered a sacrifice 
after the deluge, and his anger would 
be appeased. . 

The same spirit and temper were 
displayed in the famous libels, under 
the signature of Martin Mar-prelate, 
which, it has been already observed, 
were written by some of the leading 
puritans. ‘lake the following address 
to all the clergy, part ii. ‘* My desire 
is, to have the matter tryed, whether 
your places ought to be tolerated in 
any Christian commonwealth? J say 
they ought not.” Thus again: * This 
learned discourse is a book* allowed by 
ALL the puritan preachers in the land 
who would have all the remnants and 
relicts of antichrist banished out of the 
church, and not so much as a lora ‘bish- 
op, (no, not has grace himself, ) dum! 
minister, (no, not dumb John of Lon- 
don himself,) non-resident, arch-deacon. 
abby-lubber, or any such loyterer, tole- 
rated in cur muinistry.”’ Will any one 
say, after reading these extracts from 
the authentick and official documents 
of the puritans, that their object was 
to obtain a toleration for themselves, 
or to practise toleration towards others ! 
Will any one say, that theirs was a 
quiet and peaceable religion, or that 
they had any idea of what is now 
meant by the term religious liberty ’ 


* A treatise, by the puritans, entitled “ A 
learned discourse of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment,” which was atiswered by Dr. Bridges, 
dean of Sarum, and afterwards bishop of Ox- 
ford, in his ** Defence of the government 
established in the church of England, for 
ecclesiastical matters.”? 4to. 1587. 
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Or will any candid man affirm, that the 
blame of those unhappy dissentions and 
severities, is to rest entirely upon the 
episcopal part of the church of England ? 

We are apt to judge of the actions 
of past times, by the prevailing opinions 
of the present ; but this inevitably leads 
to wrong conclusions, Schism has now 
become so common, that it is scarcely 
regarded as acrime. The smallest 
and most trifling diversities of senti- 
ment are now thought sufficient to war- 
rant the separation of Christians into 
different communions. In short, the 
question to what religious society men 
are to belong, is now most generally 
decided by accidental circumstances, 
by taste or fancy, and sometimes by 
political views, and other motives of 
worldly interest. It was not so then. 
The only thing which was then con- 
sidered as justifying separation was the 
requisition of sinful terms of communion. 
In this principle all Christians were 
agreed. When, therefore, queen Eli- 
zabeth came to the throne, and the 
church of England was to be settled in 
a permanent form, and its rules made 
the law of the land, not a single indi- 
vidual in the nation had any idea of a 
separation into diflerent communions. 
For ten years after her accession, the 
papists continued to attend the parish 
churches, and receive the communion 
from the parish clergy Nor was it 
till the pope had sisted his bull of ex- 
communication against Elizabeth, in 
1568, that they withdrew and formed 
separate assemblies. In settling the 
church, therefore, it was the object of 
the queen, and of the wise statesmen by 
whom her councils were chiefly direct- 
ed, to conduct all the details of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in such a 
manner as might harmonize the dis- 
cordant materials of which her king- 
dom was composed. If all who had 
renounced the errours of the church of 
Rome had united in effecting this great 
object, it was probable, as far as human 
perspicacity could judge, that, after a 
few years had given strength to the 
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requisitions of government, and ani- 
mosities had been suffered to subside 
and soften, the whole nation would 
have been united in one communion. 
But this goodly design was marred by 
the opposition of the small but active 
party who, while in exile, had become 
attached to the Genevan system of dis- 
cipline.* They in fact made a di- 
version in favour of popery. They 
established their presbyteries two years 
before the papists separated. And 
it is a well established fact, that their 
proceedings were a cause of great re- 
joicing at Rome ; that they encouraged 
the popish party to greater exertions ; 
and that they were fomented by emis- 
saries, sent expressly, with a license 
from the pope, to assume the character 
of puritan teachers. 

Political motives, too, were as strong 
as religious, for the preservation of 


unity. The popish party were still 
strong. Many of the most powerful 


and wealthy, among the nobility and 
gentry, were still wedded to the faith, 
and ceremonies, and external splen- 
dour, of the Romish ritual. Great num- 
bers of the bishops and clergy still 
remained, who, though deprived and 
overawed by the strong hand of govern- 
ment, would have been ready to take 
advantage of another revolution, as they 
did in the days of Mary. ‘The most 
powerful governments of Europe, Spain, 
France, and Austria, were subject to 
the influence of the pope, and ready to 
invade England, whenever a favourable 
opportunity should be presented. 
Unity, therefore, being required by 
the strongest motives which could ope- 
rate on the human mind, and being the 
sole object of all parties in the state, 
the question between the government 


* It is computed, by bishop Maddox, 
that the English exiles at Geneva, who 
were the germ of the puritans, did not 
amount, ministers and people, to more than 
one hundred. Andof these ministers, seve- 


ral, though they preferred the Geneva model, 
yet could, and actually did, comply with the 
established form, and were beneficed in the 
church. 
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and the puritans was reduced to a sin- 
gle alternative. Either the puritans 
were to be put into power, and the 
Genevan system established by law ; 
or else the existing establishment must 
be supported, and the puritans required 
to conform to it. If the first part of 
the alternative bad been adopted, what 
would have been the consequence ? 
Episcopacy would have been proscrib- 
ed; Calvinism would have been made 
the law of the land ; the great majority 
of the clergy would have been expelled, 
or forced to eomsptiance from unworthy 
motives ; the great body of the n: tion 
would have been made to yield to the 
humours of a few; the papis sts would 
have been stren. (hened by the co- ope- 
ration of the Lutherans and F. \piscopa- 
lians; the foreign potentates would 
have received a powerful support in 
their projected invasion; and the 
ernment might have been overturned, 
and popery again established. 

On the other hand, the reformation 
of the church of England, as it had been 
established by king Edward, was held 
m great esteem abroad; was looked 
upon by the most temperate protestants, 
as «happy medium between the Calvin- 
wsis and Lutherans; had been settled 
upon very mature advice and conside- 
ration ; bad not only been twice belore 
confirmed by parliament, but had also 
beeu universally complied with. This 
gave the queen a great advantage 
when the popish bishops advised her 
‘not to be led astray and persuaded 
toembrace schisms and heresies, in 
lieu of the catholick faith,” for she justly 
replied, that she should embrace what 
they themselves had formerly complied 
with; and then asked who were the 
schismaticks and hereticks? When the 
emperor and the popish princes w armly 
interposed for the popish bishops and 
clergy, she was able to return for an- 
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swer, that they opposed the laws and 
peace of the realin, by wilfully reject- 
ing what many of them had publickly 
owned and declared in their sermons, 
during the reign of Edward. 


It was_ 
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of great consequence to the queen to 
be able to give so good a reason, when 
she refused a favour importunately ask- 
ed by such formidable powers. All 
these advantages would have been lost, 
if the Genevan system had been adopt- 
ec, after the lapse of a few years. It 
would have justly exposed the English 
reformation to the charge of instability ; 
would have destroyed the respect ot 
foreign nations, and rendered the « queen 
coniemptible even in the eyes of her 
own subjects. 

The question, therefore, which pre- 
sented itself, even in a political point 
of view, to the then existing govern- 
ment, was not wheter there was to 
be any establishment at ai!, tor on this 
point ‘puritans and papists did not differ 
from the reigning authority ; but whe- 
ther king Edward’s reformation, as re- 
established by queen Elizaveth, was 
more proper and comprehensive than 
the Geneva platiorm’ Was it beiter 
accommodated to take in the generality 
of the nation, and unite protestants? 
If so. the exclusion ot those who were 
unalterably attached to another form, 
was an effect that necessarily tollowed 
the establishment of the better plan. 
Whether the government were guilty 
of excessive rigour in the prosecution 
of their design, is a question which is 
not to be determined in the abstract, 
but must be viewed in connexion with 
the temper and the principles of the 
times, and the peculiar dangers to which 
the government of England was ex- 
posed, a 

Boston, January 5, 1622. 
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PRAYER FOR WINTER. TRANSLATED 
FROM ERASMUS. 


O Gop, most wise, Maker and Go- 
vernour of the universe, obeying whose 
commands the world is change d by set 
seasons, 
volves—behold, winter, as if the old 
age and death of the year is come ; 
whose gloom and inclemency, that we 
may the more lightly bear them, the 
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grateful spring is made quickly to suc- 
ceed. So, after the manner of the 
year, this our corporeal man flourisheth 
in infancy, glows in youth, matureth in 
a riper age; as time glides on, de- 
clineth and expires. But the horrours 
of death are stilled by the hope of a 
resurrection, which hath been made 
most sure to us, through the promise of 
thy Son, who is truth eternal, and 
who can no more be deceived, or de- 
ceive, than cease to be thy Son.— 
Through him, our spiritual man know- 
eth not old age nor death; but by his 
continual grace, buds in innocence, 
advanceth in piety, beareth fruit and 
disseminates to others, what it hath re 
ceived trom him; and the more the 
vigour of the body declineth, so 
much the more doth the spirit flourish. 
We pray, that those things, which 
thou hast seen fit to grant by thine 
only Son, thou wouldst deign to fos- 
ter and to increase, through him, who 
liveth with thee, and reigneth for ever. 
Amen. 


For the Gospel Advocate. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MESSIAH, 


Translated from the original German of 


K lopstock. 


(Continued from vol. i. p. 352.) 


Such a way pursu’d 
Gabriel, and soon approach’d the seats of God. 
*Midst where the suns conjoin their radiance, 
Rears itself heaven ; a round unmeasur’d orb ; 


| The prototype ofearth. Like flowing streams, 


Each charm of eye pours o’er the unknown 
space : 

Lach time it moves, upon the wings of winds, 

Tunes forth, among the suns, a harmony 

That earth knows not. ‘The harps of spirits 
there 

Emit those sounds, which floating towards 
his ear 

Sooth him that formed all ; he, who appoints 

The prize of each bright chorister ; who looks, 

With eye of joy, upon his works! ‘Thus swell’d 

Their grateful notes the choristers of God : 

Thou who hast taught us songs of heavenly 
guise ; 

Thou who see’st God ; who hear’st the words 

of angels ; 


Poetry—Rlopstock’s Messiah. 
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Tell, Sionitinn,* what th’ unearthly strains 

That heaven’s inhabitants now poured forth : 

Hail clime of holiness, they sung, where all 

Breathes but God’s presence; where our 
ravish’d sight 

Beholds him, as he was, or is to be; 

Beholds th’ ineffable without that veil, 

That imitative worlds must never pierce, 

We see thee, King, ’mid thy redeemed stand, 

And bless them, with thy looks of purest love. 

How art thou perfect, God! true names thee 
heaven 

Jehovah! inexpressible ! unseen ! 

Our notes, that charm each seraph, strive in 
vain 

To express thy majesty ! O! can the thought 

Of e’en immortals dare to speak thy glory : 

O power mysterious! Eternal thou! 

Thou, sole amid thy wonders, perfect shin’s‘. 

Each smallest thing, that thou imaginest, 

Teems with omniscience ; sublimer far 

Than all the thoughts, which slowly agitate 

Thine angels’? breasts, mid still revolving 
hours. 

O God! and deign’st thou to behold before 
thee, 

And shed thy kindly influence upon those, 

Who, at thy word, were scatter’d forth to 
nought ; 

Those, whom a breath could bie to live again. 

First hast thou fram’d the heavens! then 
thine hand 

Stoop’d to form us, to walk them forth with 
thee. 

Thou wert not then, thou younger universe ! 

Nor thou bright sun, and silver-streaming 
moon ! 

How was’t with thee,t creation’s first pro- 
duce ; 

Thou that sprang new from out eternity ; 

On whose full orbit sits the all-avenger’ 
throne. ; 

F’en thy immeasurable round partook 

The greatness of thy Maker; him, whose 
voice 

Spake the first rushing of thy chrystal seas ; 

Their climes, extended hke a countless world 

Of mountains heap’d together, heard his 
words! 

Angel immortal, yet had heard them never : 

Still but one Being! Ruler of the world, 

Thou stood’st, and lonely look’dst upon thy- 
self, 

Sole on thy throne of might: Refulgent pow’r, 

Then formed thou the seraphs, and the band: 

Of countless spirits full of awe, and thoughts 

That the Eternal had himself inspir’d. 

Praises to thee, thou first of beings! sing 

Thou harp, astrain unending! Let the voic: 

Of hallelujahs wake th’ Eternal’s praise! 

* The tutelar genius of Sion or Jerusalem. 

| The heavens. 
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To solitude, he saith, Be such no longer : 

To beings uncreated, Rise, be formed, 

While the song lasted, that heaven’s choris- 
ters 

Tun’d to the three times holy of the skies, 

The seraph had attain’d th’ extremest sun 

That bounds on heaven. And now still 
silence reign’d ; 

And ceas’d the all enchanting harps. 
waits 

The look of praise, that God beams from 
above ; 

The prize of dulcet sounds. 
pass’d 

The ocean flood of suns. 
upon hin, 

Heaven and Jehovah, as the seraph knelt. 

Scarce twice the time a cherub might pro- 
nounce 

God's name, and call upon the holy Three, 

Had pass’d above his prayer, when Gabriel 
rose : 

Worthy the presence of his God to view. 

‘Then hasten’d soon, from forth the holy One, 

A spirit, whom earth’s Lord his chosen calls, 

And whom, Eloa, name the hosts of heaven. 

Commissioned was that spirit to proceed 

With Gabriel towards God’s throne. 
first of all, 

And mightiest next eternity, was he. 

O bless’d, one thought of great Eloa’s mind, 

As the whole soul of God-created man, 

When, worthy of his Lord, he meditates 

*Midst sti!lness and repose. His look of 
love 

Is brighter far, than the new morn of spring ; 

Lovelier than are the stars, as they flit by 

‘The throne of heaven, and summon on their 


Each 


And Gabriel 


Heaven look’d 


The 


day S. 
First form’d of God, from out the morning 
dawn, 


Etherial sprang the spirit ; and around, 
A heaven of clouds bright glitter’d. 

' receiv’d 

From forth the mist his angel. Iam he, 
The holy One, he said, and blessed him. 


God 


Relig. Intell.—Convention of New Jersey. 
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Eloa look’d, and, as he knew his God, 

He seem’d entranc’d at the stupendous sight ; 
And sank incapable. At last his thoughts 
Burst forth, and show’d the heavens his soul 


sublime. 
Whole worlds shall cease, and rise again from 
dust, 


And centuries pass into eternity ; 
Fer holiest Christian may expect to feel 
Such thoughts of elevation rise within hun. 
(To be continued.) 
-_—— 
For the Gospel Advocate. 

OF A FRIEND. 
Before that orb, whose orient splendour glows 
Shall shed its parting lustre in the west, 
‘Thousands, on whom its morning beams arose, 
Shall close their eyes, in everlasting rest ! 

What countless tears and sighs shall pay 
The last, sad tribute of a single day! 


IN MEMORY 


’ 


Long shall the tide of time, with fatal sway, 
lis victims daily to the deep consign, 
Ere its impetuous course shall bear away 
Such virtue, wit, and piety as thine ; 

Whose hope could cheer, whose flash illume 
Life’s tearful passage to the silent tomb. 


While scuiptur’d marbles teach the curious 
eye, 
Where worldly greatness moulders in the sod ; 
Unhonour’d and unknown, while myriads lie, 
W hose modest virtues stand before their God; 
Whose shroud the hand of pity gave, 
3ut rais’d no stone to mark the pilgrim’s 


grave ; 


Thy tablet fair, by mem’ry’s pencil drawn, 

Shall rest, secure, in friendship’s holy shrine ; 

Till those, to meet thy sainted shade have 
cone, 

Who smil’d with thee, or mix’d their tears 
with thine. 

Such tribute shall on earth be given; 
Thy brightest record is enroll’d in heaven, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Extracts from the journal of the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the diocese of 
New Jersey, concluded from page 40, of 
our last number. 

Tue churches at Piscataway and Wood- 
bridge, the former founded in 1721, the latter 
a little before that period, are the only ones 
of which the bishop speaks in terms of some 
despondency. ** The church at Piscataway, 


always small, and for many years vacant, 
gives but faint promise of its ever rising to 


distinction, among its sister churches.” The 
church at Woodbridge, ‘* small, and necessa- 
rily vacant, though risen from a state that 
threatened its total extinction, and thopgh 
possessed of a building neatly and substan- 
tially repaired; yet prowiises but little as to 
any such increase of its numbers, for many 
years, as shall enable it to support a minis- 
ter.” 

During the last year a new congregation 
has been collected at Patterson, which, though 
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‘fund, 
istate,”” says the bishop, “ and I trust it will 


ebe expected. 
Nor the relief of the widows and children of 


now vacant, promises to do well. All the 
other churches in the diocese are in a prospe- 
rous condition. All have, at least, retained 
their standing, while many have Yecreanend 
greatly in their devout attendance on the 
services of the sanctuary. 

The bishop had administered confirmation, 


F ia the preceding year, to ninety-nine persons, 
and admitted one deacon to the holy order of 


priests. 
From the parochial reports, there appear 
to be 


In 16 congregations, 748 families. 

—17 do. 597 communicants. 
— 16 do. 131 baptisins. 

— 14 do. 45 marriages. 

— 15 do. 53 burials, 

— 5 do. 470 Sunday scholars. 


Collections have been made, in twenty 
parishes for the missionary and bishop's funds. 
The present amount of these funds is as fol- 
lows: missionary fund, $ 3074,24: bishop's 
¥ 1418,59. “It is pleasing to me to 


be received with becoming gratitude to God, 
ithe Author of every good gilt, that the pro- 
gress Of the several “institutions, connected 
with the church in this diocese, continues un- 
joterrupted, and, though slow, is perhaps as 
igreat, under all circumstances, as ought to 
The fund of the corporation 


clergymen, the missionary fund, the perma- 
pent fund of the protestant episcopal society 
Jor promoting Christian knowledge and piety, 
nod the fund for giving additional support to 
the bishop, are all in a state of gradual aug- 
mentation; and promise to be, in addition to 
their usefulness at present, important means 
jo the promotion of the welfare and progress 
{the church hereafter. ‘Their beneficiai in- 
luence, especially the missionary and episco- 
pal society funds, we have already expe- 
fenced, iu a very considerable degree. ‘The 
ontinuance, however, of their progress, 
reatly depends on the attention and faithful- 
ess of the clergy of the diocese, in having 
the required collections punctually made ; 
god otherwise promoting the interest and 
advancement of institutions so valuable. The 
ity will always be ready, I am convine ot, 
to second their endeavours in the good work.’ 
We notice with pleasure the prot 
ractice, adopted in New-Jersey, of ap- 
inting, at each convention, the parochial 
lergy to perform missionary duties in the 
acant parishes. ‘These duties are not so 


kely to be neglected, when to each cler- 
yman is assigned his proper sphere of ae- 
on, and he is required to report his pro- 
eedings at the stated annual meetings 

The important subject of Sunday schools 
be viewed with increasing re- 


ppears to 
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gard. We have already mentioned the 
flourishing condition of that at ‘I'renton, and 
the establishment of them is becoming gene- 
ral in the diocese. “ It is, another source 
of gratification,” says the bishop, ** that the 
Sunday schools, in the diocese, so capable 
of being made nurseries of religion and of 
the church,. when properly instituted and 
conducted, are both increasing and flourish- 
ing. It is to be hoped that the resolution 
of the last convention, requiring clergymen, 
and, m cases of vacancy, the wardens, to 
report the state of the schools, in their re- 
spective churches, will be duly attended to, 
in this sitting.” 

The standing committee, appointed for the 
ensuing year, were the reverend Dr. Whar- 
ton, the reverend J. C. Rudd, the reverend 
J. Croes, jun. and the reverend A. Carter, of 
the clergy ; Robert Boggs, Esq. Wm. P. 
Deare, ksq. Dr. P. F. Glentworth, and Pe- 
ter Kean, Esq. of the laity. 

Deputies to the general convention: the 
reverend Dr. Wharton, the reverend J. C. 
Rudd, the reverend J, Croes, jun. and the 
reverend A. Carter, of the clergy; James 
Parker, Esq. Peter Kean, Esq. Joseph V. 
Clark, Esq. and Daniel Garrison, Esq. of 
the laity. 





[The following is the constitution (which 
was omitted in our last for want of room) 
agreed upon at the late special meeting of the 
general convention of the protestant episco- 
pal church in the United States. ] 


The constitution of the domestick and foreign 
missionary society of the protestant epis- 
copal church in the United states of Ame- 
a 

- This institution shall be denominated 
the domestick and foreign missionary soci- 
ety of the protestant episcopal church in 
the United States of America. 

11. It shall be composed of the bishops 
of the protestant episcopal church, and of the 
members of the house of clerical and lay de- 
puties of the general convention of said 
church, for the time being ; and of such other 
persons, as shall contribute, by subscription, 
three dollars, or more, annually to the objects 
of the institution, during the continuance of 
such contributions; and of such as shall con- 
tribute at once thirty dollars, which contri- 
bution shall constitute them members for life. 

Members who pay fifty dollars, on sub- 
scribing, shall be denominated patrons of 
the society. 

It shall be the privilege of the subscribers, 
to designate, on their subscriptions, to which 
of the objects, domestick, or foreign, they 
desire their contributions to be applied. If 
no specification be made, the board of direc- 
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tors, may apply them to either, or both, at 
their discretion. 

111. The society shall meet triennially, at 
the place in which the general convention 
shall hold its session. Uhe time of meeting 
shall be on the first day of the session, at five 
o'clock, Pp. M. 

A sermon shall be preached, and a collec- 
tion made, ia aid of the funds of the society, 
at such time, during the session of the conven- 
tion, as may be determined at the annual 
meeting : the preacher to be appomted by 
the house of bishops. 

iv. The presiding bishop of this church 
shall be president of the society ; the other 
bishops, according to seniority, vice presi- 
dents. There shall be two s cretaries, and 
twenty-four directors, who shall be chosen, 
by ballot, at each meeting. 

The directors, together with the presi- 
dent, vice presidents, and patrons of the 
society—who shall, ex officio, be directors— 
shall compose a body to be denominated the 
board of directors of the domestick and 
foreign missionary society of the protestant 
episcopal church in the United States of Aine- 
rica. They shall meet annually in the « ity 
of Philadelphia, except in the year of the 
meeting of the general convention, when they 
shall assemble at the place of the meeting 
thereof. Nine members of the board of di- 
rectors shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum to do business. 

The meetings of the board of directors shall 
always be opened with using a form of prayer 
to be set forth by the house of bishops for 
that purpose, or one or more suitable prayers 
selected from the liturgy. 

vi. At the annual meetings, all missionary 
stations, appointments of missionaries, and 
appropriations of money, and all oy-laws 
necessary for their own government, and for 
couducting the affairs of the missions, shall 


be made; provided, that all appointments of 


missionaries shall be with the approbation of 
the bishops present. Special meetings may 
be called by the president, or by one of the 
vice presidents, as often as may be necessary 
to carry into effect the resolutions adopted 
at the annual meetings of the board; at 
which special meetings, seven members, in- 
cluding the president or one of the vice pre- 
sidents, shall be a quorum to transact busi- 
ness, 

The board of directors, whether at their 
annual or special meetings, may appoint such 
committees as may be necessary or useful. 

vir. There shall be annually appointe da 
treasurer and two members of the society, 
who together shall be termed trustees of the 
permanent fund. 

‘Tue treasurer shall receive all contributions 
which shall be made to the society, and enter 





them in detail, distinguishing between what 
may be conunibuted for domestick, and what 
for foreign purposes, if any such distinc iy 
should be made; and present a statemen; of 
his accounts annually, or es if required, 
to the board of directors. ite shoil not pay 
moneys unless on an order ‘hele the Loard, 
signed by the president, or, in his absence, 
by the senior vice president who may attend 
the meeting when such order is given 

Twenty per cent of all moneys, whi h shall 
be contributed to carry mto eile ct the objects 
of the institution, shall be vested by the trus. 
tees, in their own name, as officers of the 
society, in some safe and productive stock, 
tc constitute a permanent fund. The residu: 
of the contributions, with the interest arising 
froiu the permanent fund, shall be appropriat- 

ed to the objects for wh ich the society was 

formed 

vit. The board of directors, at their an- 
nual meetings, shall take such measures as 
they may deem proper, to establish auxiliary 
societies in any diocese, with the advice ané 
consent of the bishop of the same; to secunf 
patronage, and to enlarge the funds of thf 




















mnstitution. The bishop of every dchioces F ol 
shall be president of the auxiliary societal e} 
organized within it. h 
ix. In any diocese or district, where the 
isa bishop or an ecclesiastical body ol 
constituted under the authority of the cog th 
vention of the same tor missionary purpos pr 
aid may be given in moncy ; but the appoint re 
ment of the missionary shall rest with { 
bishop or ecclesiastical body aforesaid. } sti 
shall act under their direction, and shall reqy Sta 
der to them a report of his proceeding ex 
copies of which shall be forwarded to 1 be 
society. ns | the 
The board of directors shall, at ev 
se' 


meeting of the society, present a detailed 
port of their proceedings, which, if appr to 
and adopted by the society, shall, on i sit 
next day, be presented, by their presided® the 
to the general convention, as the report 


the society. y ne 

The present convention shall elect, cht 
ballot, the twenty-four directors and the t | 
secretaries, provided for by the fourth arti org 
to act till the first stated meeting of the # gq — 
ciety, and the first meeting of the boar me 


directors shall take place at Philadelphia. | 
the third Wedne sday in November instant. 0 


xu. It is recommended to every mem ye 
of this society, to pray to almighty God, rec 
his blessing upon its designs, under tiv wit 
conviction, that unless he direct us in afl of « 


doings, with his most gracious favour, 
ual 
further us with his continual help, we cai 
reasonabiy hope, either to procure suité the 
persons to act as missionaries, or expect @ con 
their endeavours will be successful. 1 


. 





